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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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1873, from Thy Gods, O Israel! pub- 
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PREFACE. 




HEN Mr. Tennyson enunciated in three syllables, 
"Nothing stands,"' that great law of change, 
alike pervading the moral and the physical world, 
which Heraclitus, the forerunner of what is now 
known as "the Darwinian theory," had expressed with equal 
brevity,' he may not have been conscious that he was himself 
illustrating, in a remarkable manner, by his own writings, 
the truth of which he was the exponent. We all know that 
changes in fashions and tastes are as inevitable as changes in 
external forms. That the changes of both kinds are often 
merely secular and temporary, and revert to former conditions, 
while general progress is in no way retarded, is another fact 
which holds alike of mental and bodily developments. We 
may almost say, paradox as it seems, that caprice itself is 
governed by general laws. It may be pretty safely predicated 
of any novelty that is extravagantly admired in its day, that 
it will not be permanent. For any great extravagance may be 
viewed as an extreme limit, and when that is once reached, 
reaction may be expected to set in the other way. It is my 



* " In Memoriam," cxxii. 

s Plato, Theaet. p. 183. C, t&na^, "All things are in a state of flux." 
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purpose to confine myself, at present, to one form of changed 
taste or fashion, very marked in its character, but somewhat 
obscure in its causes; and to offer some observations on the 
difference in the school of English poetry which now finds 
special favour with the public, from that which prevailed in 
the lifetime of Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott. The latter, 
indeed, with all his merits as a descriptive poet, has no claim 
to a much higher place, perhaps, than that of an accomplished 
versifier, alike happy in his descriptions of natural scenery 
and in the narration of stirring events. William Wordsworth 
founded, in a sense, a new school, not always very lucid in 
expression, yet full of the deeper thought. Certainly, Lord 
Byron has every claim to be taken as the representative of the 
highest class of English poets for clear thought and expres- 
sion, harmony of numbers, intensity of pathos, the high polish 
of his language, and withal that perfect naturalness which is 
as far as possible removed from pedantry, affectation, quaint- 
ness, mysticism, and from those commonplaces or even vul- 
garisms, which we not seldom see thinly disguised under the 
veil of uncommon diction. He is never at a loss how to ex- 
press his thoughts ; he is fluent and easy, and he always 
writes with the cultivated mind of a scholar and a poet. 

Because Lord Byron, like Pope and his predecessors in 
general, was averse to all the tricks of art, it is not therefore 
intended to accuse any popular poets of the present age of 
adopting these, or indeed any mere clap-trap expedients to 
please, knowing them to be unsound in principle. It is per- 
fectly conceivable that the striking out of quite a new style 
of verse- writing was felt and justly acknowledged to be an 
effort of genius. And if fault is fairly to be found with it, the 
blame must be shared alike by the public who make the de- 
mand, and the poets who minister to a perverse taste. Nor, 
again, has any one a right to say that Lord Byron's, or 
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Shelley's, or Pope's style of versification is good, while that 
of Wordsworth, or Mr. Tennyson, or Mr. Browning, or Mr. 
Swinburne is less so. As Protagoras long ago taught, good- 
ness is relative ; this or that is good, if it is good to you ; no 
one has a right to affirm that it is not. If Mr. Swinburne 
has more readers than Milton, there must be reasons for it 
which are entirely convincing and satisfactory to his many ad- 
mirers. We have no right whatever to impugn their judg- 
ment, though we may not agree with it. We are only con- 
cerned with the abstract question, — the change in public 
feeling which seems to have decided that poetry of less ob- 
vious meaning and more involved diction is the best kind of 
poetry. The opinion seems to be, that whereas *' harmonious 
sing-song " was the chief merit of the older, so Mind — a deep 
thought which, as in Aeschylus, seems always labouring, 
sometimes not very successfully, for appropriate expression 
— is the superior characteristic, the real advance in art, of the 
new school. Let us look a little more closely into this, and 
illustrate the position by some examples. 

It requires no long search to find a specimen of the poetry that 
pleases now- a-days. We open one of the most celebrated of 
modem compositions, and come at once upon the following : — 

**0 friendship, equal-poised control, 
O heart with kindliest motion warm, 
O sacred essence, other form, 

O solemn ghost ! O crowned soul ! 

"Yet none could better know than I, 

How much of act at human hands 

The sense of human will demands. 
By which we dare to live or die." * 

We read these stanzas again and again, and we still ask. 
What does it all mean ? 



1 « 



In Memoriam," Ixxxiv. 
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What possible meaning to an ordinary reader can verses 
like the following convey, either with or without context ? 

" Likewise the imaginative woe. 
That loved to handle spiritual strife, 
Diffused the shock through all my life, 

But in the present broke the blow." ' 

Or this allusion to Pantheism : ^ — 

* ' That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 

Remerging in the general Soul, 



««' 



Is faith as vague as all unsweet," &c. 
A popular poet of the same school has these lines :- 

" Become whatever good you see. 
Nor sigh if, forthwith, fades from view 

The grace of which you may not be 
The subject and spectator too. 

" You love ? That's high as you shall go ; 

For 'tis as true as Gospel text. 
Not noble then is never so. 

Either in this world or the next. 

" Love, kissed by Wisdom, wakes twice Love, 

And wisdom is, thro' loving, wise. 
Let Dove and Snake, and Snake and Dove, 

This Wisdom's be, that Love's device."* 

Most probably the real object of the authors in composing 
thousands of verses of this unclear kind was, deliberately not 
to present to the reader any obvious sense, but to set him, as 
it were, a-thinking, so that he should satisfy himself by 
thought, and from the very effort and difficulty he experienced 
in attaining to it, that some very profound truth lies at the 

' " In Memoiiam," Ixxxiv. 

« Ibid. xlvi. 

* '* Florilegium Amantis," p. 322. 
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bottom of words which only require to be rightly interpreted 
in order to convey it. 
When Milton wrote : * — 

" It was the winter wild, 

When the heaven-bom child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies : 

Nature in awe to Him 

Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize : 

It was no season then for her 

To wanton with the Sun, her lusty paramour. 

Only, with speeches fair, 

She wooes the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innoqpnt snow, 

And on her naked shame 

Pollute with sinful blame 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw, 

Confounded that her Maker's eyes 

Should look so near upon her foul deformities," — 

he wrote in the time spirit of lyric poetry, in rhyming verses 
of very different lengths, but conveying a meaning perfectly 
plain, expressed in most beautiful imagery, and not requiring 
us to stop for a moment at a single word or expression to ask, 
What does it all mean ? The same may be said for Pope's 
"Messiah," a poem which, for finished diction, solemn and 
stately march, fervour of sentiment, and a harmony quite fasci- 
nating to the ear, has few rivals in our language. What 
can be more refined and eloquently pathetic than Milton's 
** Lycidas? " or what more brilliant, both in thought and in 
language, than Shelley's "Ode to the Sky-lark?" 

Clear thought, natural, unaffected, and appropriate lan- 
guage, harmony of rhythm, and a sympathy of sentiment re- 
sulting from a perfect and conscious understanding, together 
form the conditions of good versification, whether the ideas 

» " Ode to the Nativity." 
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are limited to every-day life and thought, or soar beyond them 
into the regions of the abstract and the transcendental. Who 
can read verses like the following — from Pope's Essay on 
Man — without pleasure ? And yet it is at least as much from 
the language, perhaps, as from the sentiment, that our admi- 
ration proceeds : — ». 

" Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine. 
Earth for whose use ? Pride answers, 'Tis for mine : 
For me kind Nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower ; 
Annual for me the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareous and the balmy dew ; 
For me the mine a thousand treasures brings : 
For me health gushes from a thousand springs ; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.*' 

What a finished poem, too, is the **Rape of the Lock !" 
When shall we see the like of it in modern literature ? It 
has all the elaboration and polish which Virgil bestowed on 
his ** Georgics," albeit the two poems are so widely different 
in character. And what true melody there is in the "Pas- 
torals " of the same poet, which are Virgilian professedly : — 

" Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strains ! 
I'll fly from shepherds, flocks, and flowery plains ; 
From shepherds, flocks, and plains I may remove. 
Forsake mankind, and all the world but Love ! 
I know thee. Love ! on foreign mountains bred. 
Wolves gave thee suck, and savage tigers fed ; 
Thou wert from Etna's burning entrails torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder bom ! " 

Beautiful as is the original of this passage in Theocritus, 
the art of the imitator has perhaps even improved on it. 

Now it is evident at first sight that the two schools of poetry 
represent minds of a very different, perhaps even of an oppo- 
site cast. It is highly probable, too, that readers who find 
beauties, or (as they are fond of saying) ever new beauties, in 
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the one style, will have very little sympathy with the other. 
And yet the readers of both kinds would avow themselves en- 
thusiastic lovers of poetry. Few people have the courage to 
admit, when asked, that they are not fond of music, poetry, or 
painting, though they may really care very little indeed, and 
know even less, about them. It has been said that the same 
book is never really the same to any two readers ; just as we 
know that both in art and in music, as in most other things — 
eating, drinking, architecture, and dress — people's tastes do 
differ very widely. Thus a liberal allowance must be made 
for the really unsound judgments which are passed. Still, it 
seems rather a curious psycholc^cal inquiry, why a kind of 
poetry neither harmonious in flow nor equable in syllabic distri- 
bution, nor plain in its meaning, nor appealing to the finer 
feelings, often sentimental rather than intellectual, commands 
so much admiration, and has attained so extensive a popularity. 
Shall we say that very many, who have no real heart-felt 
love for poetry, like to be thought clever, and so prefer 
sentiments which lie a little way, or a long way, below the 
surface? Is it fair to conclude, that the involved style is 
really the outcome of the want of clear logical thought, or of 
the faculty of clear expression ? Or is involved verse-writing 
nothing higher, after all, than a knack artificially acquired ; 
and do the authors of it believe in it themselves, or do they 
"laugh in their sleeves " at the credulity of their readers? Is 
it the result of a kind of literary pedantry, maintained to win 
the applause of would-be ''Transcendentalists,*' who take 
omne ignotum pro magnijico f All these questions are per- 
fectly fair, and they in no wise compromise those poets who 
are conscious of quite other and* higher motives, and indeed, 
are firmly convinced that all higher poetry must be less ob- 
vious in its meaning simply because it is more profound in 
its conception. 
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If we ask any habitual reader of this (which we may, with- 
out invidiousness, call the obscure) school of poetry, what is 
the distinct and precise meaning of a particular passage or 
phrase which may have given us some trouble to understand, 
we are generally assured that it is obscure to us only, and 
that it is so just because we have not taken sufficient pains 
to make ourselves masters of the mind of the poet 1 If we 
reply, in self-defence, that we claim to possess common sense, 
which should enable us to understand what is capable of 
being understood, and that we profess to be students of 
language as the vehicle of thought, — we are told that ** true 
poetry does not bear to be too closely pressed ; " that to ask 
a poet exactly what he means is a very prosaic proceeding ; 
that he himself, in his more sober moments, may not pre- 
cisely know the full import of the idea that rushed into his 
mind in the enthusiasm of composing ! Furor scribendi^ in 
a word, is held to be all -but irresponsible. Plato called 
possession by the Muses a ''madness," and said that poetry 
without inspiration, and the mere result of art, was no true 
poetry at all.* 

What does Mr, Tennyson mean — to take an obvious 
example — by the very first verse of his celebrated poem 
**In Memoriam," ''Strong son of God, immortal Love?" 
The word strong has two quite distinct meanings, the 
physical and the metaphysical; "a strong man," "a 
strong rope," "a strong affection." How can Love be 
the " Strong son of God ? " We can understand that 
"strong love lives for ever;" but the idea conveyed by 
the epithet in its present combination is by no means clear. 
Was it meant to be clear ? 'A definite question demands a 
definite answer. More than once I have received a reply, 

1 " Phacdnis," p. 345. A. 
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on asking if there is not here either some confusion of thought 
or some inaccuracy of expression, not very far removed from 
the retort, " You must be very stupid ! " 

Now, I am myself most averse from, and beyond everything 
I wish to avoid, any such harsh criticism as a charge of affec- 
tation involves, however remotely and indirectly it may be 
made. While I agree with Lord Braye,— 

" The soul of all the Muses' art 

Suits with the simplest verse ; 
No truth so deep, no wit so smart, 

But clearness makes more terse.'* 
And— 

" After all the world well knows 

By this time what is good, 
And only grants true fame to those 

Who are clearly understood," — 

I cannot, of course, fail to recognise the immense popularity 
which the "New School" of poets has acquired. The 
public evidently does not think any charge of pedantry can 
be sustained. Nevertheless, it is hard to deny that a con- 
siderable number of very popular poets do deliberately and 
by choice adopt a style so involved, so artificial, so non- 
natural, that they seem almost purposely to employ language 
for the sake of concealing their thoughts rather than of ex- 
pressing them! If this is true, the charge of affectation 
cannot be wholly evaded, of course. But poets, as well as 
prose writers, and indeed, artists of all kinds, may have 
mannerisms. They may have a definite idea to express, but 
they prefer to express it in a * * non-natural " way. And it may 
be, that use with them has become a second nature. A 
certain style of writing, having been found successful, is at 
first pursued with some effort, but eventually becomes 
habitual; the endeavour to say something quaint is ever 
uppermost in composing, and the desire to avoid the 
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hackneyed and the commonplace degenerates into a loose, 
incorrect, ungainly, often into a very inharmonious mode of 
exprcMion. It is quite certain that the indulgence of this 
tftHte requires to be kept under rigid constraint, and to be 
cliastcned by the soberest judgment, or it may run into 
terrible absurdities. 

It is equally certain that thousands have read these lines of 
Mr. Tennyson's ' — 

" High wisdom holds my wisdom less. 
That I, who gaze with temperate eyes 
On glorious insufficiencies. 

Set light by narrower perfectncss. 

" But thou, that fiUest all the room 

Of all my love, art reason why 

I seem to cast a careless eye 
On souls, the lesser lords of doom." 

It would be curious to ask some of the many readers and 
admirers of the Poet Laureate to give their ideas of the 
meaning of this in a plain, simple prose paraphrase ! 

The following verses may have some deep meaning ; but it 
takes a good d^ of trouble to get at it : — 

" Tho' truths in manhood darkly join. 

Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 

We yield all blessing to the name 
Of Him that made them current coin ; 

" For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers. 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. 

"And so the Word had breath, and wrought 

With human hands the creed of creed 

In loveliness of perfect deeds, 
More strong than all poetic thought." ' 

There must be some reason why verses of this kind are so 

* ** In Memoriam," cxi. 

* " In Memoriam," xxxvi. 
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extraordinarily popular, and pass through such a very large 
number of editions. Do people read them because they 
really like and admire them, or because they like to be 
thought intellectual, and capable of understanding what 
others do not, or because they are afraid of being thought 
dull if they avow that they do not, cannot understand them ; 
or do they read them, or buy them, because it has become a 
Jcind of fashion to do so? Or is there some hidden satisfac- 
tion in poring over lines which have no surface-meaning at 
all, and the sense of which has to be dug out, as it were, like 
gold, and is supposed to repay the great trouble of getting at 
it? To say that such poetry goes to the hearty is surely 
untrue. It appeals to the intellect alone, and such meaning 
as it has must be realized by a laborious effort. And this is 
certainly not one of thjg ordinary pleasures which poetry is 
wont to bestow. 

When we read page after page, volume after volume, of 
obscure and not always harmonious verse, composed, perhaps, 
in some new-fangled metre to meet the public taste or 
craving after poetic novelties, we are forcibly reminded how 
much better, for the cause of immortality, if not for present 
popularity, was the practice of those poets who made it their 
object to write little and well. At the head of these stands 
our great poet, Gray, the grandeur of whose verses is only 
equalled by their extreme polish and the absolute perception 
which they show of all the highest poetic proprieties. Wolfe's 
** Burial of Sir John Moore " and Campbell's *' Hohen- 
linden " are also specimens of short, but very finished poems 
of the highest order, utterly free from mannerism or affecta- 
tion of any kind : — 

" On Linden when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly." 

b 
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A lesser poet would not have conceived this sublime simile ; 
he would have said '* darkly flowed," or something like it. 

" By torch and trumpet &st array *d. 
Each horseman drew his battle Uade, 
And furious every charger neigh'd 
To join the dreadful revehy." . 

Here every image leads up to the acme of furious action, and 
then we have a touching picture of the havoc it has caused :— 

" Few, few shall part where many meet. 
The snow shall be their winding sheet. 
And every sod beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre.** 

The exquisite pathos and, perfect simplicity of the mere sod 
forming the soldier's sepulchre, is unrivalled, and raises 
Campbell into the rank of a great poet. 

Again, there are some of Wordsworth's compositions, as 
'* Resolution and Independence," which show not only that 
simplicity and perspicuity are the best vehicles of sentiment, 
but that these high qualities are strong enough in themselves 
to bear the weight of profound philosophical speculation. 
Such verses of Wordsworth are on a par with the fine descrip- 
tion in the Iliad (iii. 236, seqq ) of Helen looking wistfully but 
vainly from the walls of Troy for her two missing brothers 
Castor and Pollux s — 

In both cases the poet seems to us conscious of an over- 
powering sorrow in not being able to communicate his feel- 
ings to the subject of the poem, who at the same time is 
entirely innocent of the idea of being the cause of such sorrow, 
or even of being any topic for thought at all. 

When some new poem of the "obscure " school is extrava- 
gantly praised in my hearing, or when I read some of those 
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complaisant Reviews which bestow their lavish praise upon 
poems by popular authors exactly in the inverse ratio of 
intelligibility, I think of the answer given by Socrates ^ to the 
question asked him by Euripides, what he thought of a treatise 
of Heraclitus, who was nicknamed "The Obscure." *' What 
I understand of it," said he, "is very fine, and so, I dare say, 
is what I dofCt understand ; but it requires a very good diver 
to get to the bottom of it. " 

What a strong contrast with their style is afforded by the 
following verses : — 

** I come, I come ! prepare your roseate bowers, 
Celestial palms, and ever-blooming flowers. 
Thither, where sinners may have rest, I go, 
Where flames refined in breasts seraphic glow. 
Thou, Abelard ! the last sad office pay, 
And smooth my passage to the realms of day. 
See my lips tremble and my eyeballs roll. 
Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul ! 
Ah no !— in sacred vestments mayst thou stand. 
The hallowed taper trembling in thy hand. 
Present the Cross before my lifted eye, 
Teach me at once, and learn of me, to die."' 

And by the fine passage in the same poem : — 

*' How happy is the blameless vestal's lot. 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot," &c. ! 

The whole of this charming poem, like the ** Elegy to the 
Memory of an Unfortunate Lady," is full of the most touch- 
ing and tender pathos ; the harmony of the verses is most 
exquisite, and nowhere, in one single expression, has the 
reader to pause, and ask himself. What does it mean? 

Or take the opening stanza of Byron's " Parisina," equally 
remarkable for its finished diction and its faultless cadence : — 

* Diog. Laert. ii. 5, 7. 

> Pope's " Eloisa to Abelard." 
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**■ It is the hour when from the boughs 

The nightingale's sweet voice is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers' vows 

Seem sweet in every whispered word ; 

And gentle winds, and waters near. 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet. 

And in the sky the stars are met. 

And on the wave is deeper blue. 

And on the leaf a' browner hue. 

And in the heaven that clear obscure. 

So softly dark, suid darkly pure. 

Which follows the decline of day. 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away.** 

Or these justly-celebrated lines from " The Giaour :" — 

** He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled. 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress. 

Before decay's eflfacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 

And marked the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that's there. 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of that placid cheek ; 

And but for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not now. 

And but for that chill changeless brow. 

Where cold obstruction's apathy 

Appals the gazing mourner's heart. 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Yes, but for these and these alone. 

Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 

He still might doubt the tyrant's power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed. 

The first, last look by death revealed." 

These are exquisite verses indeed ! the frequent allitera- 
tions, like the vis vivida venti of the older Latin poets, can- 
not be the result of mere chance ; and if not, they show a 
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study and a finish which is marvellous. Thus we have Day of 
Death, Marked the Mild Angelic Air, Rapture of Repose, 
Tender Traits, Wins not, Weeps not. Chill Changeless, 
Softly Sealed, and not a few others. Harmony, the most 
perfect that mere language can give, pervades every line of 
these fine compositions. It is this alliteration that gives an 
additional charm to Byron's most beautifiil ode :— ^ 

'' Sun of the sleepless, melancholy star ! 

Whose tearful beam glows tremulously far, 

That show*st the darkness thou canst not dispel. 

How like art thou to joy remember'd well ! 

So gleams the past, the light of other days. 

Which shines, but warms not with its powerless rays ; 

A night-beam Sorrow watcheth to behold, 

Distinct, but distant — clear— but oh, how cold ! " 

That awful truths may be expressed without any obscurity 
is shown by such lines of Byron as the following, which, like 
Shakespeare's — 

" We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep," 

wake up in the mind whole volumes of thought, and lead it 
through long vistas of profound and solemn reverie :— 

" Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
Twixt night and morn upon the horizon's verge, 

How little do we know that which we are. 
How less what we may be ! the eternal surge 

Of time and tide rolls on and bears afar 
Our bubbles ; as the old burst, new emerge 

Lashed from the foam of ages while the graves 

Of empires heave but like some passing waves." 

The stupendous genius of Byron could by a single touch 
produce an efiect more vivid and more pathetic than all the 
laboured word-twisting of the modem school can, and yet that 
touch was perhaps an expression so simple and so clear that 
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the meanest intellect could seize the meaning. Thus he says 

of a fountain : — 

" It spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 
Like man's vain glory and his vainer troubles." 

The idea, that man's troubles are vainer than glory itself^ 
which is but vanity of vanities, is sublime ; but my point is 
that the wording here conveys the meaning at once without 
ambiguity. 

Lord Beaconsfield called Byron's verse '* the most trium- 
phant effort of the English tongue ; " ^ at the same time, if 
that is so, could any wording be less artificial, or show less 
of effort, than in the following line, which is, perhaps, the 
most pathetic in our language : — 

**The mourned, the loved, the lost — too many ! — yet how few !'* 

One marked characteristic of the ** obscure school" of 
poets is a kind of self-consciousness or subjectivity. Their 
poetry reflects inwardly, and the writer seems ever to have 
before him the fact that he is the writer, instead of throwing 
himself into the feelings of others. So far from doing this, he 
is apt to make others, i.e. the characters in his poems, reflect 
his own thoughts, feelings, and idiosyncrasies. Shakespeare 
was just the opposite to this ; he described men as men are, 
not as he was himself. 

Of course it is not insinuated that passages such as those 
cited from '' In Memoriam " have no meaning. No doubt 
the writer means something, or he fancied at the time that he 
meant something. The complaint is, that the meaning is not 
apparent to others; that the words are so involved that it is hard 
to decide what is the precise sense that was really intended ; 
that they are, in ) effect, a conundrum to guess at ; that they 

* Speech at Willis's Rooms, July 17, 1875. 
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were designed and constructed to puzzle rather than to move, 
interest, or instruct. So much may be fairly said in general 
of the "obscure school." Whether their method is a merit 
or a fault, is another question, which must be decided by the 
public; and it would seem that, by a considerable number of 
votes, it is decided to be a merit. It pleases, and it is popular. 
How long it will remain so, and whether this school is des- 
tined permanently to rank with the classic poets of the coun- 
try, are speculations of some interest. For one reader, at the 
present day, of the beautiful lines quoted from Pope and 
Byron, there are perhaps twenty who prefer such as the fol- 
lowing : — 

" How else was I found there» bolt upright 

On my bench, as if I had never left it f 

— Never flung out on the common at night 

Nor met the storm and wedge-like cleft it, 

Seen the raree-show of Peter's successor. 

Or the laboratory of the Professor ! 

For the vision, that was true, I wist. 

True as that heaven and earth exist. 

There sat ray friend, the yellow and full. 

With his neck and its wen in the self-same place ; 

Yet my nearest neighbour's cheek showed gall. 

She had slid away a contemptuous space : 

And the old fat woman, late so placable, 

Eyed me with symptoms, hardly mistakable, 

Of her milk of kindness turning rancid, 

In short, a spectator might have fancied 

That I had nodded, betrayed by slumber, 

Yet kept my seat, a warning ghastly, 

Through the heads of the sermon, nine in number. 

And woke up now at the tenth and lastly. 

But again, could such disgrace have happened ! 

Each friend at my elbow had surely nudged it ; 

And, as for the sermon, where did my nap end f 

Unless I heard it could I have judged it? 

Could I report as I do at the close. 

First, the preacher speaks through his nose ; 
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Second, his gesture is too emphatic ; 
Thirdly, to waive what's pedagogic. 
The subject-matter itself wants logic : 
Fotirthly, the English is ungiammatic. 
Great news ! the preacher is found no Pascal, 
Whom, if I pleased, I might to the task call 
Of making square to a finite eye 
The circle of infinity.** 

{Christmas Eve and Easier Day, zxii.) 

" And let us hope 
That no worse blessing befall the Pope, 
Tum'd sick at last of to-day's buffoonery. 
Of posturings and petticoatings. 
Beside his Bourbon bully's gloatings 
In the bloody orgies of drunk poltroonery !** &c., ftc. 

{Ibid.) 

I venture to think that Pope and Byron have the best of it in 
the comparison. At least, they are free from ribaldry of this 
particular kind, which may please some, but will certainly 
offend many. 

Longfellow's poems — though his favourite hexameter does 
not, in my opinion, suit the genius of our language, and though 
a large part of his poetry does not rise much above the 
level of *' talk in verse " — have yet the merits of clearness and 
originality. Some of his minor pieces are exceedingly graceful 
and full of feeling, e.g, "The Light of Stars," "The Be- 
leaguered City," "The Indian Hunter," "The Bridge," "The 
Building of the Ship," ** By the Fireside ; " yet he sometimes 
falls into a metre which is halting and unrhythmical, — ^novelty, 
perhaps, being preferred to harmony. We do not read 
with entire satisfaction such stanzas as these : — 

'^ Stars they are, wherein we read our history, 
As astrologers and seers of eld : 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery, 
Like the burning stars, which they beheld." 

{Flcwersy stanxa 2.) 
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By supplying the syllables which seem purposely suppressed, 
we get the natural and easy run which has the sole fault of 
being "hackneyed ; ** as thus : — 

" For stars they are, wherein we read our history. 
As wise astrologers and seers of eld ; 
Yet not enwrapped around with awful mystery, 
E'en like the burning stars, which they beheld." 

The following stanza rather grates on the ear than pleases 
it:— 

" When descends on the Atlantic 

The gigantic 
Storm>wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 

The toiling surges. 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks." 

i^Sea-'ttmed.') 

Nor does this run quite smoothly :— 

" When the warm sun that brings 
Seedtime and harvest, has returned again, 
TTis sweet to visit the still wood, where springs 

The first flower of the plain." 

{An April Day,) 

On this point, however, opinions will, of course, differ. 
There is certainly a great charm in verses like the following : — 

" There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 

But has one vacant chair ! 

" The air is full of farewells to the dying. 

And mournings for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying. 

Will not be comforted ! 

" Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions, 

Not from the ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions 

Assume this dark disguise. 
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" We see but dimly tbrough tbe mists and vapours ; 

Amid these earthly /J^mpe, 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 

May be heaven's distant lamps." 

{Retignatunu^ 

There is no nonsensical mysticism in verse of this kind ; 
the meaning goes straight through the brain to the heart, 
and does not stand knocking at the door of the intellect, 
merely to provoke us to call out, " What is this ?" Why, O 
why, has the Poet Laureate departed so far from the style of 
his truly charming early poem on ** St. Agnes* Eve? " 

According to Socrates, we are told by the author of a Pla- 
tonic dialogue,^ " All poetry is in its nature full of riddles ; " 
and he goes on to say, no doubt in irony, that in the hands of 
a man whose object is to conceal from us his real wisdom, it 
becomes very hard indeed to understand what he does mean. 
We cannot deny, of course, that Pindar, ^Eschylus, and 
Sophocles have written a good deal that seems to us pur- 
posely obscure. A good part of my own life has been spent 
in trying to show what thej really did mean. But the fact 
does not reconcile us to the deliberate and intentional mysti- 
fication of English poets. Much of what is called poetry by 
courtesy has scant claim and title to the name. Like 
Horace's ** Sermones," it is only a kind of clever talk in verse. 
Whole passages, indeed, seem ingeniously constructed to show 
that this sort of verse-writing is actually better without any 
harmony at all, or even any pretence to regularity of metre ! 
Very often the language used is as slipshod and inaccurate as 
the metre. It is evident that the composition has come ixom. 
the head only, not from the store-houses of the heart. 

" What ! with all Rome here, whence to levy 
Such contributions to their appetite 

* Alcib. II. p. 336. B., Xm vt ^^irm vontrut^ 4 ^fiyaroura alMyMortvlvi nak 
•C toe «{onvX^yr0( iai^f^ ymf/ivm. 
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With women and men in a gorgeoui bevy, 
They take, as it were, a padlock, clap it tight 
On their southern eyes, restrained from feeding 
On the glories of their ancient reading, 
On the beauties of their modem singing. 
On the wonders of the builder's bringing. 
On the majesties of Art around them, 
And, all these loves, Inte struggling incessant, 
When faith has at last united and bound them. 
They offer up to God for a present? 
Why, I will, on the whole, be rather proud of it,— 
And, only taking the act in reference 
> To the other recipients who itiight have allowed it. 
I will rejoice that God had the preference." 

(jChristmas Eve and Easter Day^ xi.) 

Apart from the question of meaning (on which I say 
nothing), I observe that we have here mixed together two 
kinds of verse, lines two and four being the ordinary five-feet 
heroic, and the last four so irregular that it is hard to reduce 
them to any metre. Are we to admire or to laugh at such 
rhymes as " appetite " and " clap it tight*' (which by a 
clipped pronunciation, may bring the verses into a kind of 
consonance with the rest), and ''allowed it " and " proud of 
it ? *' Is the monosyllable " of '* to be entirely elided, to make 
any rhyme at all ? This catching at quaint rhymes, such as 
Lord Byron sometimes indulges in, as in " Don Juan, ''is carried 
to excess, and very ohen mars the sense, which is evidently 
strained to suit it, if not sacrificed to it. Thus, "Pascal" 
and " task all," " Iketides '* and "indebted ease," " substan- 
tial" and "man shall," "practise" and "fact is," "Pilate" 
and "smile at," "Jeremy" and "bury me," "Joseph " and 
"knows if," "Gallio" and "tally-ho," "happened " and 
"nap end," "equipt your's" and " Scriptures," "Manches* 
ter" and "haunches stir" (!), " priestliness " and "beastli- 
ness," &c. All this may be very smart, perhaps some will 
think it downright funny. But it is not poetry. 



Is the following a speameo of m 



Fills bis lady's missal-maigc with flowerets. 

He who blows through broDH may bnathe Ebrougb 



This kind of verse, if it had one syllable at Ihe banning 
of each, would be the ordiiury Shakespearian, and read toler- 
ably smoothly : — 



But the curtailment has, of course, destroyed the rhythm, and 
turned the verse into a most inharmonious trochaic with a super- 
fluous foot. This will appeal if the lines next following be 
arranged differently : — 

*' Love, you saw me £Uhcr men and women, 

Ijveordead or fathloned.by my fancy, 

speak frtHD every moutb — Ihe speech, a poem," 
From these four lines, which redly have no rhythm at all, 
unless we class them as a kind of bastard trochaic, five might 
have been made, better iti sound, but wanting the question- 
able merit of novelty i— 



,— ibe speech, i poem.' 
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It would have been better still to write thus : — 

" O Love ! you saw me gather men and women 
Alive or dead, or fashioned by my fancy.** 

The two next lines appear to me absolutely ungrammatical ; 
really nonsense, downright, unredeemed ! 

Of course the above lines may be read differently, a double 
anacrusis at the beginning being slurred over. This fondness 
for irregular versification seems a special characteristic of the 
modem school. True it is that deficient and superfluous 
syllables do occur in classic lyrics, where however "metre" 
merely denoted a certain dancing-step. The "anacrusis** 
and the ** catalectic " verse are very familiar terms to the 
learned. But it is a fair question why (to take a single ex- 
ample) the following lines of Mr. Swinburne's are supposed 
to run more harmoniously from this favourite omission of the 
first syllable (here supplied in italics). It seems, to those 
familiar with the beat of the Byronic verse, to throw the 
rhythm, as it were, wholly out of gear. 

** Andiax and far between, in divers orders, 
The clear grey steeples cleave the low grey sky ; 
As fast and firm as time-unshaken warders. 
As hearts made sure by faith, by hope made high. 
Thesty these alone in all the wild sea-borders 
Do fear no blast of days and nights that die." 

The full verse has the iambic, the clipped verse the trochaic 
beat ; by which change it is difficult to see what is gained. If 
the above stanza were shown to any judicious critic, would 
he put his pen through every one of the initial italicized 
words, and return it to the author as improved by the process ? 
But this is virtually what Mr. Swinburne has done, thereby 
making the lines reducible to no system, unless, perhaps, the 
first syllable is to carry a special emphasis, or to be slurred 
over as an anacrusis, redundant to the verse : — • 
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*' And far between, in divers orders, 

Grey steeples cleave the low grey sky," &c. 

An objectionable feature in the poetry of this school is 
the coining of words on a classical model, such as " hebe- 
tude," **geometrize,""retrocede," "pretermission," **unevad- 
able," "preludious,""distemperature," "decrassify," ** me- 
ticulous," "subtilise." Such poetic flights, it is evident, 
spurn rule and precedent, and make both a language and a 
metre for themselves. No doubt there is an acquired knack, 
that shows a cleverness in its way, of writing this sort of verse. 
But is a mere knack — a trained ingenuity in writing fantasti- 
cally, obscurely, and ambiguously, at all the same thing as 
a vein of poetic genius ? Have the two faculties really an}f- 
thing in common ? The artificial and acquired seem wholly 
distinct from the spontaneous " flow of soul " which alone 
can be called poetry. 

It is extremely probable that many with no great care or 
d6ep feeling for poetry, mistake novelty and cleverness or 
smartness of style for the higher poetic genius, and think 
that they show their own genius by professing to admire and 
appreciate something quite out of the common way. It is 
diflicult on any other theory to account for the great popularity 
of some poems of the new school, and the comparative failure 
of others, which pursue the beaten track, to attract any atten- 
tion at all. Few people now-a-days read Goldsmith's poems, 
and fewer still Cowper's. But they have, for all that, become 
classical poets of the language. They have safely passed the 
turning-point that leads to the Hades of the Ephemeral 
Yet modem verses constructed on the classical model are 
more likely to fail than to succeed. Popularity, both in poems 
and novels, seems catching ; everybody buys and reads what 
everybody talks about. When an author is in this fortunate 
position, either from luck or merit, the Reviews no longer 
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lead, but follow the popular taste. They praise quite as a 
matter of course. The greatest rubbish ever penned will not 
want eulogy, perhaps even enthusiastic praise, if it bears on 
its title-page a well-known name. In religious poetry espe- 
cially, which appeals to sentiment, the feeblest commonplaces 
will find readers. Keble's " Christian Year" has gone through 
I know not how many editions ; yet much of it is very common- 
place, and not a little of it is far from plain in meaning. Never- 
theless, the public read, and praise, and admire it 

And why should they not, if it affords them pleasure and 
consolation ? But it does not follow that there must be good 
poetry where there are many readers. Hymnolc^ does not 
come down from pagan Helicon, but is believed to have its 
source in a higher and better heaven. 

It appears to me, speaking from without, simply as an 
editor, that Lord Braye's Poems have the merits of perfect 
clearness, accurate versification, and a freshness and origi- 
nality which prove them to be rather the spontaneous out- 
pourings of earnest thought than laboured efforts to move in a 
new and unbeaten track. 

It was because they gave me pleasure in the perusal, that I 
ventured to suggest to him, and indeed, pressed upon him, 
the republication of, at least, portions of them. And as I 
believe that he desires to hold me in some measure respon- 
sible for the appearance of the present volume, I have put 
forward the foregoing remarks to show why a style which 
seems to be less generally popular may be intrinsically not 
the less excellent on that account. If I offend any in the 
least, I shall be truly sorry for it. However strong my own 
convictions may be, I wish to discuss the matter fairly ; and 
the works even of living poets are public property. 

F. A. P. 

London. x88z. 



AMADEUS. 




I. 

EGIN the lay, ye melancholy reeds, 
That gently whisper by the Welland's 

brim! 

Your music well may suit the heart that 
bleeds 
In too fond memory of him 
Whose latest breath ye mingled with your sighs, 

Whose heaven-illumined eyes 
Gazed on your oozy stems at last. 
Ere to the deathless flowers and heavenly streams 
he passed. 

And thou, soft river, wasting to the sea, 

Take with thy tide these brackish tears of 
mine; 

Go, waft them swiftly to the northern brine. 
There they shall dwell more fitly than with thee ; 

B 
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For bitter tears with bitter waves go best, 
While naught but radiance smiles upon thy breast, 

And ripples laughing merrily — 
Type of the world that flits so gaily by 
Through tears of deepest source and hearts with 
ache distressed. 

£ntone the lay, ye melancholy reeds ! 

Death-lays require no nicely studied rhyme. 
True grief is careless of well-pointed time, 

A sympathetic strain is all she needs ; 

Now more than aye, for Griefs own heart is 
grieved; 
Dead is her own most cherished, darling child. 
One who well knew to hymn his mother mild : 

Yes, Grief herself is utterly bereaved. 
Fresh garlanded with yew and cypress interleaved. 

Now Grief has many children, but of them 

She loved our Amadeus specially. 
Placed on his head a thorny diadem, 

And led him to her sister. Poesy ; 
' Nurse him,' she cried, ' then teach his lips to 

sing 
The sweetest verses of thy fashioning ; 
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He is my son, but, Sister, thou shalt be 
His foster-mother, and henceforth in thee 
Sweet consolation shall his bosom seek 
And respite from his dark-browed weariness. 
Years hence his tun^d gratitude shall bless 
Thy tender kindness and full well shall speak 
Thy loudest praises ; but, (oh would that I 
Could cheat my knowledge of the prophecy,) 
Too soon shall this my hapless child unlearn 
Thy feigned maternity, and sorrowing turn 
A tearful suppliant to my aching breast, 
A-dying there to woo some holier, deeper, rest' 

Thus Grief, Cassandra-like, spake unbelieved, 
But Poesy her myrtles interleaved 
With living laurel for his riper brow ; 
Unhappy nymph ! — it ne'er shall ripen now. 
That forehead sank beneath the dreamy tide, 
To rest on crystal pillows which defied 
All power on earth to wake their precious care. 
Ah me ! that no kind pitying hand was there, 
To snatch the dreamer from such placid 

death, 
To wake his slumber and give back the breath 
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Which summer wavelets took so stealthily. 

Ah ! no, it might not be : 
The Heaven alone was witness to his end, 
And angels came as guardians to befriend 
Their earthly brother on his homeward way. 
At their sweet call he could no more delay : 
In their desir company his eyes could close 
To all the misery this world bestows, 
To drink from God's own hand an infinite repose. 

II. 

The task were vain for me to feebly sing 
Thy sweetest character, or strive to bring 
The record of past memories to light, 
Or with ill-joinbd harmonies to blight 
The living flowers of true forget-me-not 
Which circle round thy sepulchre, or blot 
With useless lauds thy life's unspotted page. 
We cannot by petitioning engage 
The mantle of Queen Poesy, or don 
The spirit of the sons of Helicon ; 
Such enterprise were foolish, yet 'tis well 
With heart-unburdening strain to simply tell 
How great the hopes which with our darlings fell. 
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Some poets sing not, dare not, cannot sing. 
Their thoughts are babes that die before the 
birth, 
Which mighty pains in their conception bring, 
And yet when bom no compensating mirth 
Afford to those who gave them to this earth. 
Others rejoice to see their poetry, 

The glorious offspring of a fruitful mind, 
Wax strong and prosper, like a progeny 
That charms the happy parent ; but for me 
Nature — that partial mother — hath not been so 
kind. 

When pilgrims see the purple-hooded night 
Tread down with starry feet the western fires. 
What time the curfew of celestial quires 
Tolls for the passing of the roseate light ; 
Enraptured with such loveliness, I ween, 
That they have longed to image forth the 

sky. 
To trace the golden cloud-lines skilfully. 
And fix with magic colors all the scene : 
Vain wish I no art could paint the glories that have 
been. 
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When sweetest tones refresh the thirsty ear, 

Then quit with fairy wings the poet^s dreams ; 
Their melody, for one short moment near, 

Receding like the hum of distant streams ; 
Then charmed memory would gladly hear, 

If only once, those soothing strains again ; 
Would fain the cadence of their notes recall ; 
Ah no ! such task were vain : 
She cannot reunite the strain ; 
Only she knows that something sweet did fall 

Upon her weary brows to lull their pain, 
And free them from their melancholy thrall. 
As David's harp once freed the troubled mind of 
Saul. 

If ye have seen the wintry vallies lie 

Bound with pale grave-dothes of unwelcome 

snow. 
Once brightest gardens wreathed so prettily 

With all the sweetest things that deign to blow ; 
Say, if your eyes such scenes have gazed upon. 
Did not remembrance fondly pluck those 
flowers. 
In fancy twine them all, though dead and gone, 
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And once more call them from their vanished 

bowers ? 
Yes, even so ; but every charm had fled. 

For Recollection had no strength to bring 
A true description of the beauteous dead ; 
Mere Recollection is a barren thing ; 
This hand must, therefore, £ul to paint the child I 
sing. 

III. 

Thy life was one long tragedy of pain, 
Like underlying fire-streams that would fain 
Burst into life — ^but then untimely fate 
Made all thy journey desolate. 
And broke thy lyre so sweet and young, 
The songs thereof as yet unsung : 
That lyre so delicately set. 
Alive to hoping and regret, 
Why lies it now all cruelly imstrung? 

It knew to answer thy melodious tongue, 
To soar obedient to thy rising themes, 
Or poppy-wreathed to sing thy calmer dreams, 
A-sinking and a-hushing by the sorrow-stricken 
streams. 
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How many a lay it had ere yet to form; 
How many a song of summer glebelands warm, • 
Gilt with the sheaves of life-supporting grain — 
Songs of real summer days withouten rain ; 
And many an elegy of roses dead, 
Laid out by Autumn's fingers on their bed ; 
And many a strain of men and times and things 
Ennobled by the Poet's deep imaginings;. 

No more, no more ! 

Thy aureate store 
Lies hid within thy broken lyre unknown ; 
The lyre is dead — her voice with thine hath 
flown. 

O all ye flowers and lakes and groves and hills, 

Ye larger rivers and ye lesser rills. 

Come, weep for Amadeus dead and gone. 

Ye formed the chamber with her roof of green, 

The crystal floor and pleasant flags between — 

The very bier your poet rested on ! 

Then come to weep, ye only friends that wept 

Around the couch where Amadeus slept. 

Go, call your sisters from afar, 

Where Nature wears more brilliant gear, 
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Where bursts more splendidly the year, 
In warm Calabria ; 
O bid them join your sad funereal song. 
Yes, let them come from where the noontide skies 
Sleep pillow'd heavily along 
The chain-entangled Apennine ; 
Where sun-burnt terraces arise 
Of tendril-covered vine ; 
Where tremulously shine 
The moonlike stars divine, 
Great beacons fixed the darkling crags among. 

Or rather there the stars are set 

Like diamonds in the laurel boughs ; 
The trusting heavens are glad to let 
Their jewels rest where earth allows ; 
For earth is there more friendly with the sky, 
Not sullen, with her vapors enviously 
Concealing lovely planets from our gaze, 
But quivering in the empyrean haze 
That falls like silver torrents from on high. 

O all ye flowers awake to grieve once more ! 
And come ye oleanders from the shore 
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Of bright Salerno ; jealous guardians ye 

Of that dear shrine where sleeps triumphantly 

Redemption's first Evangelist : 

Auster and Zephyr there have kiss'd, 
And pour the splendor of their loveliness 
Upon your opening buds, and vie to bless 
With vernal benedictions all the lea. 
Tis there the listless, greenly-purpled sea 
Doth smooth his ripples, breathless to admire 
The crowns ye form for overhanging hills : 
Descend, descend, to join the sylvan quire ; 

Already, though untimely, thrills 
The dirge for Amadeus, dead and gone :- 

The music immaturely fills 
The pining vallies and the forests wan, 
Whose melancholy echoes waft the cadence on. 

And ye bright suns, that with unwearied eye 
Look down on all the sorrows of our race. 
Diffusing ever gloriously 
Your undivided light in many a place. 

Come weep for Amadeus, dead and gone ! 
Ye were the tutors of his infant years ; 
Ere yet his muse begun. 
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His childhood's momentary tears 
Ran molten gold beneath your sheen : 
Ye oftentimes have seen 
His midday weariness escape your power 
And lie within a bower, 
Shut from your kingdom by the leafy screen 
Of laurel and of cyclamen ; 
But ye would enter curiously 
His idle leisure to espy, 
Pushing the ineffectual flowers away. 
To fleck the green retreat with day. 
Therefore shall ye behold the spot, 
Where once he lay but lieth not, 
Without lamenting o'er his bier ? 
Cloud up the passage of your rays. 
Forbid them to come near, 
And dim your eyes with misty tear, 
And curtain all your glories from the Ocean 
ways; 
Tapers, not suns, should light the sepuldire's dark 
days. 

O Universal Nature, wake to weep 

For one whose solemn obsequies we keep ; 
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For one who, though he tarried but a day, 

Yet touched the chords that in thy heart's core 

play, 
And woke therefrom the earnest of a strain, 
Which other bards, maybe, shall raise again. 
Which future bards, perchance, shall make well- 
known, 
And by a happier lot shall call their own ; 
Grief was the nurse, but Genius the sire ; 
His brow was pale, yet all his soul was fire. 

IV. 

Red were the roses erst, 

The lilies very sweet. 
But now no fragrance in the last I meet. 

Nor beauty in the first ; 
The rills of yore were argent bright. 

And jeweird with delight ; 
Now are they naught but Nature's tears 

Beneath a sullen sky — 

I know the reason why ; 
I see why earth such dismal raiment wears ; 

Because the eyes are dull. 

Which once made all so beautiful, 
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Which made the light of day more lovely and more 
full. 

Poor violets be at rest, 
Ye poppies grow secure ; 
The hand which sometime pressed 
Your petals dark and pure, 
No more shall vex your solitude too sure : 
That hand is now at peace, 
In gardens of true bliss, 
Where all the flowerets kiss 
The bard whose songs on earth their glory did 
increase. 

A voice hath gone from me, 
A voice of perfect harmony, 
That spoke of holy and eternal things, 

And deep philosophy. 
Whereof the recollection brings 
Sweet odors wafted from a bygone day. 
Like zephyrs that have breathed amid the meads of 
May. 

That voice is altogether fled ; 
No other now can be her peer, 
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Or wake her from the dead : 
Ah ! if the race of men had but one ear, 
Therein my lamentation I would pour, 
And beg them with my soul to sympathize, 
And singing melt their pity more and more. 

We ever seek a door, 
By which true feeling hearts may realize 
The fulness of our sorrows and the grief we keep in 
store. 



V. 

O Amadeus, I have strayed with thee, 
When Life's Aurora woke the minstrelsy 
Of singing birds on many a tree ; 
The dewy sprays 
Moved to their lays, 
All else was hushed in strange tranquillity. 
'Twas then the breaking of the hour. 
When every amaranthine flower, 
Long laden with the jewels of the night. 

Still dreaming softly in her bower. 
Slept on amid the dimness of the light. 
To our enchanted sight 
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The scene was sweet and mystical, 

And every wreath and coronal 

Shone with a glory passing bright 
The Delian king had not begun his reign ; 

The coursers of his car, 

Still lingering afar, 
Drank from the Ocean stream beyond the main, 

Nor did they yet disdain 
The dying light of Cytherea's star. 
Round us the scene was like to Chaucer's mead, 
* All filled with freshest flowers white and rede,' 

While distant leagues away, 

Close by the brink of day, 
New morning bloomed upon the tinted hills. 
The plain was flooded with a sea of flowers ; 

Such is the waving sea that fills 
The Indian prairies, gardens of the west, 
O'er which the steep sierras raise their crest. 
And pour the tribute of autumnal showers. 
Nor did the genius of the streams deny 
To grace the spot, for silently 

There passed a River by. 
On whose deep breast a thousand islands were. 
And from their shores blew soft the air. 
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That had her home among magnolias fair, 
Pent up in odorous whiteness rare. 
The River could have won the palm, 
O'er all his brothers on the earth, 
His mien was very calm, 
And yet, methinks, his strength was of more 
worth 
Than Saint Laurentius' flood, although of giant 
birth. 

Why speak of rivers ? Would they had not been ; 

Our life's fair morning scene 
Had been as fair without their faithless sheen : 
A stream it was that dared to take 

The minstrel far from me ; 
The same endured to break 
The lute he won from sweet Terpsichore. 
Yet kind at once and cruel was the wave, 

Kind to the poet gone. 
For she in some sort motherly did lave 
His limbs for burial in the peaceful grave. 

Though she unkindly shone 
Around his matin pathway, yet she brought 
A dearer treasure than at first we thought 
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Would be our Amad's lot : 
We deemed him heir to golden fame, 
And to a laurel-wreathed name : 
But ere the hour of honors came 

The River gave him rest : 
Certes, a gift supremely blest, 
A gift that fadeth not. 
So with a pitying sadness, half with joy 

To hope that naught should ever more annoy 

That pain-encompassed heart, 
She sighed " adieu," and then unfurled 
His eager sails, a-longing to depart, 

All with the early dewdrops pearled. 
Afar — ^afar into the changeless world. 

O World, O Life, O deep Eternity ! 
Great dreadful words, which lips of tiny men 
In trembling quote, yet may not understand, 
We pigmies merely see 
That fathomless ye be. 
And utterly beyond our ken ! 
We wish that some prophetic hand 
Would raise the veil, and then. 
With true unerring wand, 

c 
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Take measure of our span. 

The mystery of man : 
Not so ! the inmost whisper of our soul replies, 
Tis well to dream beneath a harmless moon^ 
For Adam's race is sickly, and the sun 
Would scorch the tender plant too soon ; 

For scarce has Sol begun 
To dimb the bluish mountains of the skies. 
But every night-bom flower thirst-stricken faints 
and dies. 

So lest the dazzling sheen of knowledge pure 
Should overwhelm our sight, 
God circumscribes the light. 
Making the prize secure 
Of fuller science in the world above ; 
There, robed in happiness and love, 
The pilgrim of the world shall rest, 
Where all in peace and pleasance rove 
The calm societies of spirits blest 
Around the golden pillars of the mom 
The saffron bars of cloud shall throw 
A never-fading glow, 
And splendors newly bom 
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In true colossal loveliness shall grow, 
Nor see decay, as on the skies forlorn 

Of this poor universe below. 
Amid the raptures of ethereal strains, 

The eyes once dimmed by tears 
(When mirrors to this world of pains,) 
Shall gleam with endless glory \ 
And life's forgotten story 
Shall fade away with all her hopes and fears. 
O joy ineffable ! 
What tongue can tell 
How deep thou art, how vast, how terrible ! 
Thy owners, with delight. 
Drink from the radiance bright 
Of God's Immensity ; 
And there, as on a sea. 
They float and find their course to be 
The infinite expanse of Immortality. 




ADVENIAT. 




|INETEEN hundred years of waiting, 
Nineteeen hundred years of prayer ! 
Age on age consumed with hoping 
Hopes that just tread down despair ; 
Christ, that Thou wouldst rise and end it. 

Crush the world or make it free, 
Bring thy kingdom down amongst us, 
Come, or take us unto Thee ! 

For the world is sick with sinning, 

Rotten to her inmost core ; 
Children sin and die, but dying. 

Leave their sons to sin the more ; 
Israel prays with tears and groanings, 

" God of love, thy kingdom come ! 
Hear the prayer which Thou hast taught us, 

Take us quickly to our home." 



1 
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Yes ! the world is dull and senseless, 

Deaf as asps were famed to be, 
Listless to the sweet enchantments 

Of the Gospel's melody ; 
Trampling on Christ's blood so vilely, 

That at length that blood must cry, 
Sevenfold louder than did Abel's, 

" Vengeance, Vengeance, from on high ! " 

Stay thy hand. Great God of justice, 

Mercy yet shall play her part ; 
Love rejected sows resentment, 

Dragon teeth in man's poor heart ; 
But Imimortal Love knows pity 

E'en for such as laugh it down ; 
Mercy tempers retribution, 

Rebels yet may wear the crown. 




COR CORDIUM. 




ING not of human sympathies, they can- 
not slake the heart. 
Her thirst is only satisfied with all, and 
not a part ; 
A brother knows not half our thought, tho' hand 

may join in hand, 
But One Alone can love, since One — Alone — can 
understand. 



Except from deeply-shaded wells no noontide stars 
are seen ; 

The gaudy sun outshines his peers and veils their 
gentle sheen ; 

And thus our lives to dearest friends are as an un- 
known land, 

For only One can see the depths, and thus can 
understand. 
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Our souls speak faster than our tongues, and words 

are makeshift things,^ 
Retarding with their measured beat Emotion's 

viewless wings ; 
Our lips are mute, and sister lips are but a muter 

band. 
Then with your soul cry loud to God — ^yes, He will 

understand. 

Agam. 996. — Ed.] 





PASSING. 

ASSETH the glow of the sunrise, 
Passeth the gold of the west, 
Passeth the dewdrop adorning 
The lily's immaculate breast. 

Waneth the light of life's springtime, 

Paleth the sheen of the eyes, 
Fadeth the bloom of the roses. 

Loveliness sickens and dies. 

Falleth the honor of greatness, 

Vanisheth glory and fame, 
Deafened Forgetfulness heeds not 

The noise of historical name. 

Changeth the newness of beauty, 
Youthfulness comes but to go. 

The delicate damask of twenty 
Points but to Age and his snow. 
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Wearieth man of his sadness, 

Turneth he gaily to joy ; 
Joy is not satisfied ever, 

Pleasures like sorrows annoy. 

Passing and changing and fading, 

Perishing, hastening to death ; 
Thus on our planet is written 

"All is a bubble— a breath/' 




JUY LEAVES, THOUGH THEY 
SHOW SO FAIR. 

(|K^?51AY leaves, though they show so fair, 
in ^^il ^^^' "° fr^rance on the air ; 
W=S^Si Tear them, crush them cruelly, 
Would'st thou set theii fragrance free. 

Incenae, though but dust, encloses 

I't irniiic niror than the rose's; 

Vit it is a fiery death 

lllvcH it that delicious breath. 

I'm iiiu.-i w:is the spikenard sweet 
Miiinli'ii for Beloved feet; 
llm the box was broke and bruised 
lijc llic odor was diffused. 



\ 
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Thus more sweetly Worth shall grow, 
Broken, bruised, and crushed by woe; 
Anguish, cruel though it be. 
Serves to set the firtsigrance free. 




THE WAVE. 



««T» 



L* onda dal mar divisa. 



tt 
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HE wave, far exiled from her Ocean 
home, 
Weeps dewy tears on lake and vale 
and hill ; 
Falls restless from the crag a murmurous rill, 
Or prisoner-like repines amid the fountain's foam ; 

For ever sighs with sorrowful lament ; 

A homesick child, she sighs for distant seas. 
Whence taken captive by the envious breeze, 

She erst on vaporous wings to tearful cloudland 
went. 

There, far away, beneath the lonely main, 

Where rings the ceaseless silence of the deep, 
Bathed in cool waters of unbroken sleep, 

» 

The wandering Ocean child shall live to rest again. 




BORN IN FEBRUARY; DIED IN 

JUNE. 

HEN he was bom the snowdrop 
Had scarcely raised her head, 
The sky was sad and tearful, 
The sunrise cold and red ; 
All Nature mourned in silence 

To see the poet come, 
An exile from the kingdom, 
A stranger from his home. 

But when he died, the roses 

Were yielding their perfume ; 
The lilies, white and stainless. 

Stood bursting into bloom ; 
The summer sun was sinking — 

Unclouded through the west : 
Fit emblems of his glory ! 

Sure tokens of his rest ! 



THE GARDEN IN AUTUMN. 



In imitation of the Sapphic metre. 

ANSY, narcissus, china-aster, iris, 

All have departed: whither have they 
hastened, 
Making the wet leaves, requiem entoning. 

Mourn for their absence ? 




Phoebus, all mist-veiled, scarcely smiles upon them ; 
Autumn, with shrill blasts, heralds in the winter ; 
Far in the woodlands, viewless, like a Presence, 

Loneliness lingers. 





"WHEN THE OCEAN WAYS GROW 

DIM." 




HEN the Ocean ways grow dim, 
All my thoughts revert to him, 
And I see the happy star 
Waning to the west afar. 



Happy, for it seems to go 
Whither all my yearnings flow ; 
Would I had its skyey feet, 
Or yon golden pinions fleet 



I would follow in the sun, 
Running on where it hath run, 
Hand in hand with Ocean's star, 
To the western shores afar. 



32 " WHEN THE OCEAN WAYS CROW DIM: 

Waning from this English strand, 
Hesper, drop to Maiyland \ 
Tell one there I think of him. 
When the Ocean ways grow dim. 






EUTERPE. 

HE Lyric Muse ! the Lyric Muse ! 
Her wreath is gemmed with morning 
dews ; 

Her feet are ruddy with the glow 
Of rosy sunsets on the snow. 

Sweet spirit of wild Inspiration, 
Thine is the breath of animation, 
Drawn from the azure of the sky 
That hangs o'er classic Thessaly. 

No measured track restrains thy wings. 
Or checks thy free imaginings. 
Light as the wind prepared to soar 
Where Loveliness has gone before. 

Where restest thou ? Oh, whisper where, 
Sylph-goddess of the summer air ; 

D 
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On old Olympus' pearly dome, 

'Tis surely there thou hast thy home. 

Or where the reddening suns have tarnished 
The vineleaves Spring and Summer garnished ; 
In bowers of mellow fhiitfulness. 
Ere they have doffed their crimson dress. 

Oh, deign to take thy magic lute, 
At which all earthly things grow mute ; 
Touch but one chord, but tell me where 
Thou dwellest, Spirit of the air ! 

Hippocren^'s fountain, 

Fringed with dewy fern ; 
Helicon's white mountain ; 

Aganippe's Urn, 
Urn of Inspiration, 

Whence the lyrists drink ; 
There should be my station, 

Near Cithsron's brink. 

There We Nine Supernal 

Join our happy quire ; 
In that heaven eternal 

Helios pales his fire ; 
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Reign the merry Naiads 

O'er each rocky pool, 
Dance the oak-crowned Dryads 

Through the woodlands cool. 

There the runlets trilling, 

Creep adown the hill. 
Rainbow-radiance spilling 

O'er each mimic rill ; 
Far away the Ocean 

Draws his rim of blue ; 
Pass in viewless motion 

White-winged ships — a few. 

In that home of sweetness 

Seldom linger I : 
Thought is winged with fleetness, 

Wings were made to try ; 
Whither Genius called me. 

Thither I would be. 
Love and Fame enthralled me, 

They were home to me. 

Mid the games Nemsean 
I would strike the lyre, 
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Or entone a psean 
In the reverent quire ; 

Sappho heard me singing. 
Learnt my sweetest strain. 

Set the isles a-ringing, 
Mingling joy with pain. 

Brave Alcaeus loved me. 

Childlike loved my name^ 
Tin his sorrows moved me, 

And I wrought his fame ; 
. Sung him martial stories. 

Songs of peace and war; 
Horace caught their glories 

On the Ladan shore. 

Crassus and his treasures, 

Caesar and his arms, 
Antium with its pleasures, 

Baiae's sunny charms, 
Cleopatra's sorrow, 

Actium's fatal day — 
Such-like themes would borrow 

Freshness from my lay. 
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Distant Caledonia 

Glories in her Scott ; 
Boasteth old Ausonia 

Wreaths that wither not ; 
Erin learnt with gladness 

Perfect-song from Moore ; 
Gray's poetic sadness — 

Names like these endure. 

Such were my creations. 

And I made them kings. 
Raised their hearts' pulsations, 

Gave them fairy wings; 
Whither they would call me, 

Thither I would be, 
Lyrists' lyres enthral me, 

They are home to me. 




SOXG. 

COME. f« the daylight is dyiog, 
Tbe gaidan is dim hx the dusk, 
O come where the dewdrops are 
lying 
On jessamine, woodbine, and musk. 




O come while the birds of the gloaming 
One after another cease singing, 

Save only where Philomel roaming 
Sets bajrtree and thomtree a-ringing. 



O come while the moon of the summer, 
All pale with her watery eyne, 

Appears as a virginal comer 
On the innocent lilies to shine. 



SONG. 39 

O come while the odors are sleeping 

On pillows of rose and of balm ; 
The zephyrs strange silence are keeping, 

Nor mar the ineffable calm. 

O come, and the voice of the stillness 
Shall speak of the days that are past. 

And whisper that Earth and her illness 
Lead on to a Rest that shall last. 




soxa 

X Ae a£.u>c a bis vradi d is Ha sr s^ 
PiiT vee^ o'er shattered roses; 
When diik Tiokts meet thdr doom, 
Fiagiance lingers by their tcxnb. 




If the Sim be sunk to rest, 
Afier-g^ones gild the vest ; 
Thus whate'ec's been good and 
Grief and fiune shall consecrate 





SELECTIONS FROM 



"THY GODS, O ISRAEL!" 



FALSE SHAME. 




OW strange indeed, (inscrutable the 
cause,) 
Seems that false shame which fastens 
on God's laws ; 
For such as love them well appear to be 
The most afflicted with timidity. 
And oft our resolution's trusted staff 
Is snapt in two by envy's weakest laugh. 
Mysterious thing ! the would-be saints go wrong. 
Afraid to differ from the scoffing throng. 
Apologize for walking in the light. 
And blush for shame when caught in doing right. 



42 INDEFECTIBILITY OF THE CHURCH, 




ST. FRIDESWIDE*S SHRINE. 

T Oxford in that venerable pile, 
Where silent hope still smiles or seems 
to smile, 
Where the stone roofs, with Christ's dear emblems 

painted, 
O'erhang the dust of the forgotten sainted, 
But not alas ! of one whose virgin name 
Bloomed ages sweet and wrought a hallowed fame, 
Saint Frideswide — unspotted child of God, 
Here as ye tread, her ashes once were trod. 
Torn from their shrine, by sinners scattered. 
Who dared defile their honored, awful, bed 



INDEFECTIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. 

EARN this : Christ's Church is not a 
human thing. 
Nor like to aught of man's own 
fashioning; 
If human, then, indeed, all hope were gone. 
For, reft of power, she stands unarmed, alone. 




PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH. 43 

This church archangels, had archangels tried 
To found, their hope all effort had belied ; 
E'en burning seraphs filled with love would fail 
To scheme such mercy for man's race so frail : 
We were, ere yet this island owned her name. 
We shall be, when the world dissolves in flame ; 
Eternal, holy, pure, invincible, 
The majesty of earth and fear of hell ; 
These petty changes in the outer world 
Are merely foam round the foundations hurled. 
Empires and kingdoms, what, oh, what are they 
To one whose thousand years are as a day ! 
Whose very smile undying joys can bring, 
Eternal summer, yet eternal spring ! 




PROSPECTS OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

EEP hope endureth still. 
This realm shall yet a heavenly task 
fulfil. 

For not in vain is England hourly blest, 
Built up with glory and by peace carest. 
'Tis not in vain our leopards are unfurled, 
'Tis not in vain our language floods the world ; 
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Oar English hearts beat fintfaest tribes amon^ 
And boundless dimes aie ▼ocal with our song. 
No aimless g^ory this wiiidi Heaven has wrought. 
But a vast plan widi sacied purpose fiaog^ 
To be a standard whence the earth shall knov 
What mjriad blessings from Rdigion flov. 
Say — is not peace a blessmg from above. 
The token true of God's protecting love? 
Ye err not, then, who see His finger here. 
And cling to peace, of all His gifts most dear. 
Long may our isle be guildess di the pride 
Which trusts to war its native wounds to hide ! 
O hapless peoples ! healed to break again. 
Now drunk with power, now maddening in their 

chain; 
They cry revenge, and mark their fields with gore, 
We cry that bloodshed should be known no 

more; 
They boast proud tyrants of a treacherous mien. 
We kindly freedom and a virtuous Queen. 

Therefore if England turn to Christ again. 
And blot for ever schism's hideous stain. 
Far lands shall press the footsteps she hath trod, 
And taught by her invoke the Church of God 
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Meanwhile, to break one prejudice or quell 
One source of anger, even this were well, 
To trim the lamp for faith's adored return, 
Howbeit we ne'er see the splendor bum. 
Who swerves not from this glorious task shall wear 
Celestial honors, tho' unlaurelled here ; 
His toil shall be for ages yet to come. 
And bear rich fruit tho' he but gather some. 
His hope shall centre on that living heart. 
Whence life-blood springs, life's effort to impart ; 
Once severed thence his weakening hands shall 

fail, 
And hell triumphant instantly prevail. 
Twas not on John, who leant upon His breast, 
Our Saviour built His house of holy rest, 
Twas not on Didymus, His dpng friend. 
Raised He that Church made faithful to the end : 
To him who fell He gave this wondrous thing, 
This dreadful charge, the keys of Heaven's King ; 
To One alone the selfsame trusts belong, 
Tho' mocked of nations and o'erwhelmed with 
wrong. 

When Christ, we read it, agonizing hung 
The scofhng thieves and brutal crowds among, 
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The soldiers seized His garments, each a share, 
His coat they gave by lot, but could not tear. 
This coat in wondrous unity was wrought, 
Seamless and woven from the top throughout : 
True type of that more wondrous Church of His, 
Woven with all the saints* embroideries. 
Two thousand years are well-nigh past and gone, 
To leave her merely, as they found her — One : 
The seamless Church has never yet been torn, 
Tho* sold and bartered 'mid the nations' scorn. 
The sons of Revolution, foes of men. 
As impious now as kings were ruthless then. 
Seize on her kingdom, part it into shares. 
And sell to traitors what was never theirs. 
As Christ erst suffered thus His spotless bride 
Awhile shall suffer and the world deride. 
Yet all her throng united in their love 
Reflect the eternal Unity above. 

Her joys be all my joy, her sorrows mine. 
The love of her in every action shine, 
Her hand direct me thro' life's latter gloom. 
And her dear prayers distil, like dew, upon my tomb. 



ODE. 






RRESOLUTION ! I have seen ihee lie, 
Thy wavy tresses floating to the wind. 
When summer zephyrs heedlessly passed 

by. 

And in their passing changed thy restless mind, 
Or bade thee turn thy big and anxious eyes 
Now here, now there. In vain, in vain, 
The nodding flowers freshen'd by the rain. 
With beauteous blossom dight, 
Entice thy dubious sight ; 
For none of these thou carest, but the things 

Of dim futurity attract thee still, 
And sadden thy imaginings. 

To rise and play the man, to act with will, 
This is thy hope, thy prayer; but cruel fate 

Mocks ever at thy state : 
Thou risest to great deeds, fear treads hard by ; 
Thou fallest, sick at heart, enraged that fear is nigh. 



ODE. 




{EAD leaves strow the dying year, 
Dead eie yet the year be dead ; 
Heaped upon each withered bed. 
Amber, dusk, or redly sear. 

Yellowing to the dim-eyed sun. 
Gathering yet a darker stain. 
See the broad leaves of the plane 

Floating downwards, one by one. 

Thins the ash her trembling shade, 
Sighs the wind the boughs atween. 
Scattering fax her twigs of green. 

Last-leafed, yet the first to fade. 

Willows near low-lying pools 

View their image changed and dun. 
Earlier eve full soon begun, 

Borne on humid mist-wreaths, cools 



ODE, 49 

Now the vale, now yon sloped land, 
Fallows on the brown hill bare : 
Peace inviolate treads there, 

Leading Autumn by the hand. 





'MUSIC HATH A HIDDEN 
TREASURE." 

SIC hath a hidden treasure, 
Deep delight withouten measure, 
Only borrow from her store, 
Thou shalt ever yearn for more. 

Orpheus took his lyre to sing, 
Gently touched a trembling string. 
Charmed the winds and waters fleet, 
Woodlands whispered, " Sweet, 'tis sweet ! " 



Death stood still to hear him play. 
Listened to his heart-sung lay, 
Said, " No more shall Orpheus be 
Severed from Eurydic^." 



" MUSIC HATH A HIDDEN TTEAZVki:^ 

Music still shall caim tbe strife 
Passion sdrreth iq> is life, 
God-like it shall soothe a2«d 'Sj/i^a 
Hearts whose bane is teS'Lt^z^^i^A : 

And when memorj dwtZs trpca 
Loved ones that are dead aj>i gooe. 
Music shall recall the years 
Grief doth conseciate to tears. 








A VISION OF POETRY. 




Written oa ti» flyleaves of a copy of * Bums,' 

PON a day, upon a day. 

The when it does not matter, 
I found me where beneath the 
brae 
Two sister runlets chatter ; 
The hour was calm and very sweet, 
The thrush still made his singing. 
The lark which rose from out the wheat 
Had set the skies a-ringing. 



I know not why my song is gay, 
Or why the rime runs merry, 



A VISION OF POETRY. 53 

My heart was sad apon that day. 
My thoughts were mournful very; 

The hare peeped out amid the fern. 
The earliest bees were humming, 

The heron stooped beside the bum. 
Nor stirred as I was coming. 

Between the brooks there grew thick trees, 

Ay, many a bonnie alder. 
The foxglove too— each rising breeze 

To nodding dances called her ; 
I felt the charm, and down I lay 

To watch the skies above me, 
Yet I was sad upon that day. 

To think how few did love me. 

As then I mused upon the thing, 

And passed the hour a-thinking. 
The linnet rose upon the wing. 

The heron finished drinking ; 
I would have left the place and gone, 

But och ! beside the water 
Appeared a form, no child of man. 

But some ethereal daughter. 



54 A VISION OF POETRY. 

I VOW she was no mortal thing — 

Her gait betrayed her glory — 
Her brow more fair than those they sing 

In many an ancient story ; 
I could have wept to haply find 

Her tender eyes above me, 
As rushed the thought across my mind. 

That she might deign to love me. 

And was it then a dream ? Who knows? 

But at that thought she vanished ; 
From out her belt had dropped a rose, 

But all my joy was banished : 
I ran and glinted o'er the brae, 

And called along the bumie ; 
But echo sorry answer ga*e. 

And mocked my fruitless journey. 

When friends are gone away and when 
We ken there's nae returning, 

We clasp their little relics then 
With deep and heartfelt yearning ; 

I turned to take the ruddy flower 
Which now I'd left behind me, 
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Its breath would have a soothing power, 
And of the Fled remind me. 

But och ! the bristly little stem. 

Great prickly thorns grew round it ; 
That rose seemed like a guarded gem, 

With spiky fence to bound it ; 
Now while my fingers let it drop. 

For they had bled a wee bit, 
A tiny scroll *scaped from its top. 

The which I tak to read it 

Long years have passed with many a day. 

But recollection lingers, 
I kept the deathless rose alway, 

In spite of first-pricked fingers ; 
It had a kintra freshness sweet. 

Its bloom was undecaying ; 
Remaineth now as is mae meet, 

To tell the scroll's wee saying. 

" Roses," (it ran,) " have never blown 

Except on thorny branches, 
And he that is a poet grown 

Must tak a poet's chances ; 



56 . A VISION OF POETRY. 

Who holds the flower shall shed perfume 
On countless hearts around him, 

But while he glories in the bloom, 
The cruel thorns shall wound him." 





"IN GOOD OLD DAYS." 




N good old days, when prose was 
prose, 
And poets wrote in verse, 
The critics never came to blows 
O'er barbarisms worse 



Than " let him lay " for " let him lie," 

And such-like little bits ; 
But now it's rank obscurity 

Alone contents the wits. 



Blank verse was beautiful enough 
In Milton's case we'll say — 

But Milton was of different stuff 
From scribblers of to-day. 
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Pope wrote in couplets — ^his great song 
Runs smoothly from his pen, 

Gray's lyric strain is pure and strong, 
Poor Cowper harped on men. 

Bards, jinglers, rimesters, scribbling fiy. 
Or what not you may brand them ; 

One point is theirs you cat^t deny, 
That is, you understand them. 

As for the Muses' youngest son, 
His lays nor rime nor scan ; 

Attempt his books as many have done, 
Digest them if you can. 

Say, why is poetry neglected 
(Like some unsavory dish). 

Because the bards for praise selected 
Write naught but gibberish. 

Hence, once the noblest art on earth 
Is neither loved nor known, 

The novel (three at every birth) 
Swarms thick through every town ; 
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Like poison — does each silly story 

Destroy the unguarded mind, 
Their authors as 'twould seem but glory 

In blackening mankind 

If poets choke the fount of song 

With twisted phrase and metre, 
No wonder that the vulgar throng 

Find novel-sipping sweeter. 

Tis true Lucretius wrote Chinese, 

Yet some few read his poems — 
But then they can digest with ease 

His simply charming proems. 

The soul of all the Muses' art 

Suits with the simplest verse ; 
No truth so deep, no wit so smart, 

But clearness makes more terse. 

Old Homer never loses force 

Though read a hundredth time ; 
And why ? Because his martial course 

Is simple as sublime. 



6o "/AT GOOD OLD DAYS.^ 

O how his glorious manly song 
Will touch the heart's core still ; 

His music as it rolls along. 

Makes thought and memory thrilL 

Our joys of childhood lie entwined 

About his glorious lay, 
And life advancing looks behind 

To catch that halcyon day, 

Dreaming of Hector and his tears, 

Of battle and of song, 
The summer hours, the hopes and fears 

Lost boyhood's scenes among. 

Then Homer's greatness lies in this — 

Simplicity and fire : 
Our poets wallow in the abyss — 

Obscurity and mire. 

But after all the world well knows 

By this time what is good. 
And only grants true fame to those 

Who are clearly understood. 
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"THERE'S MUSIC IN THE RIVER." 




HERE'S music in the river. 

There's music in the flowers, 
There's music in the plashing 
Of summer's gentle showers ; 
The falling leaf sings sweetly 

In autumn's stilly air, 
Hath man's poor heart such music ? 
Tis discord there ! 



There's freshness in the topsail 
That wings the distant seas, 

There's freshness on the mountain 
Where blows the early breeze, 

There's freshness in the smiling 
Of childhood free from care ; 

Have throbbing hearts such freshness? 
'Tis faded there 1 




SONG. 

II K£ a lavish fountain 
In a torrid dime ; 
like the earliest moss-rose 
Budding in spring-time ; 
Like a fairy islet 

In some Ocean lone ; 
Such was Love's emotion. 
Haplessly 'tis gone. 

Time came by and bruised it. 

Custom trod it down. 
Distance made it sickly, 

Rumor thieved its crown : 
Where shall true love flourish ? 

Where unalter'd be? 
Tell me, for it perished 

Haplessly from me. 



ODE. 




O mortal hand made thee, my lyre ; 
Thou wert the joy of some mute quire 
Beneath the shade of old Thessalian hills 
Or by the pebbly rills 
Which lave Cithaeron's viny-sandalled feet : 

Sweet, sweet, full sweet, 
Then in those dimly far-off times, 
£ut I heard not thy melodies aright. 
And now much discord jars upon the chimes 
Of thy dear music, and I might 
Almost despair of my imworthiness, 
But that thy very harshnesses 
Do sound as harmonies to me. 
And pour upon the soul a strange tranquillity. 
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Whence didst thou come to me, my lyre ? 

Why art thou mine ? 
Where felt I first thy song inspire, 

Or worshipped I the Nine ? 

I know not, but stiB seemingly divine 

Is that deep influence 

Which cometh, though from whence 
Deep-hidden lies and secret still shall be. 

Thy chords are not of earthly mold. 

Thy harmonies unfold 
Fragments of heart-felt passion long untold : 
Thy strings are stretched upon the world, 

Thereon are hurled 
The angry thunders of the enmity 
Of nations bartering peace for misery ; 
Or now they may be echoing 
Soft infant voices and the breath of spring ; 

Birds innocently sing, 
And wake responses from each string, 
While all is peace and gaiety ; 

But o'er the teaming lea 

Steals darkly, silently. 
The sad procession of a funeral, 



ODE, 6s 

When clay beneath the pall 
Goes bridegroom to Earth's kindred clay, 
And tears the only gems of that array ! . 

But thou dost see them all, 

And with a sorrowing lay 

Wouldst soothe dark sorrow's day, 
Then thou art swept by viewless fingers, 
And I have loved to listen where the echo lingers. 




F 



"MELODY IS SWEETER FAR." 




ELODY is sweeter far 
Than the music's minglings are, 
Yearnings, undefined and free. 
Spring from its simplicity. 

Let more daring chords unfold 
Harmonies both wild and bold, 
Discord's self may learn to smile 
Soothed by kindred strains awhile. 

But if melody be spoken. 
Then emotion's seal is broken. 
Thoughts the heart hath veiled and hidden 
Rise to view unchecked, unbidden. 

Hopes that shall return no more, 
Distant years whose joys are o'er, 
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Names which memory starts to hear, 
Deep in the soul enshrined and dear : 

Or, perchance, the wish to be 
Out beyond ourselves and free, 
Visions of far happier things 
Lit by hope's imaginings : 

Touch the harp and these shall ring 
Echoing each unstudied string ; 
These the themes so sweet and free 
Spring from simplest melody. 






HOPE DEFERRED. 

WAITED ere the red of the momiDg 

Had paled in the eastern sky, 
I waited when dews were adorning 
The flowers right brilliantly. 

I waited in hope and in gladness, 
The scene was so fair and so sweet, 

Nor recked I of patience and sadness, 
The hours passed so merrily fleet 

The woodland no longer was ringing 
With the nightingale's passionate lay. 

But a lark far above me was singing 
His rapturous welcome of day. 

I sought for the whitest of roses. 
And delicate jessamine flowers, 

Where the odorous garden discloses 
The wealth of her walks and her bowers. 
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I gathered the crimson carnations 
And bound them about with the rest, 

Deep flushed like the blood's variations 
On the cheeks of the purest and best. 

The purple had withered to whiteness, 

Far off in the orient sky, 
The sun had shone forth in his brightness, 

His throne was established on high. 

I waited in tremulous yearning. 
For noon had now passed the goal, 

My brow (though I thought not,) was burning. 
And a tremor spread over my soul. 

The line on the dial grew longer, 

The bees' monotonous drone 
Around the fuchsias grew stronger. 

But still I waited — alone. 

The bunch in my hand was fast fading, 

I flung it away in my grief 
To where a black cypress was shading 

The turf with the gloom of his leaf. 



TO HOPE DEFERRED, 

I waited till Vesper shone o'er me 
When daylight had left the west, 

The garden was slumbeiing before me. 
The young birds husht in their nest 

At length I cried " when " in dejection 
A nightingale answered that " whai^ 

" When patience is schooled to perfection. 
And Hope broken-hearted, Then ! " 




''FROST HAS RIMMED THE RIVER." 




ROST has rimmed the river, 

Ice is on the pool, 
Withering rushes shiver, 
Winter keeps stern rule. 

Hoary fir-trees stooping 
Bend their branches low, 

Briers are whitely drooping, 
But their bloom is snow. 

Palely-mantled mountains 
Pierce the northern sky, 

Hushed are all their fountains, 
Frozen up on high. 

Level plains are whitened, 

Nature's life lies veiled, 
Lo ! the eve hath brightened 

What the storm had paled. 
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Phcebus in his going 

Showers a radiance bright, 

Plains and hills are showing 
Lovely in that light. 

On the far sierras 

Peaks gleam living red, 

Ruddy lakes are mirrors 
To the glow overhead. 

Myriad hues are blending, 

Countless colors play ; 
Splendid looms the ending 

Of this wintry day. 



?^ 





"FRIENDSHIP, THOUGH TIS 
MARRED BY DEATH." 

RIENDSHIP, though 'tis marred by 
death, 
Not for ever perisheth ; 
May be that with brighter bloom 
It shall grow beyond the tomb. 

Vernal blossoms, all too fair. 
Die if night-frosts seize the air ; 
But the summer's late-blown flowers 
Smile securely in their bowers. 



Death — all life-joys hurry thither, 
Vanishing we know not whither ; 
But in worlds unchilled by pain 
Friendship shall revive again. 




THE DEAD THRUSH. 




PEN wide the wicker door 
Birdie can escape no more, 
Husht are all his minstrelsies 
Dimmed his freedom-loving eyes, — 
Dead upon the wicker floor 
Lies the young thrush — his brief life o'er. 
Cages for the living thing, 
Cages ere the soul take wing ! 
Death — no cage, no bars for death — 
He shall free the captive breath ! 
Load the slave with weight and chain, 
Tyrant, know thy power is vain 3 
Where thou mayest not have control, 
Death brings freedom to — the soul. 




" WHERE THE FIVE ROADS MEET." 

OWN beyond the meadow where the five 

roads meet, • 
Still buds forth the thorn-tree, thickly blos- 
somed sweet. 
Shading with its boughs the wajrfarers' old seal. 

Still the names they carved before me greenly lie. 
Lettered with the moss of many a year gone by ; 
All of them I know, yet seeing them I sigh. 

Here beyond the meadow where the five roads 

meet, 
Whence these phantom forms, these faces that I 

greet ? 
Whither doth tired memory travel thus so fleet ? 

Here around the branches of the crimsoned thorn. 
Long ago there stood the children of the mom. 
Thronging thick the cross-roads lonely and forlorn. 
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►Whither have they hastened o'er the paths of life ? 
Crooked are yon byways, and with peril rife ; 
How then did they quit them on the roads of strife ? 

Once again I greet you, names beloved of yore, 
Tokens of the past affection hath in store. 
But the hands which graved you I shall grasp no 
more. 

Further, ever further, life divides the throng. 
Failings for the weak and glory for the strong ; 
Fainter falls the sound of childhood's careless song. 

Ere the roads did part us, longed we for the sun : 
Little was the joy, yet was that little won ; 
Greater hopes did lure us, leaving us undone. 

Yet 'tis well emotion should endure decay, 
Hardening to the toil and burden of the day; 
So the stars fade fast to life's dull morning gray. 



LOST ANCHORS- 




HERE are many anchors 
Unshackled in the sea 3 
But we see no token 
To tell us where they be ; 
Their chains are broken. 



Whither ran those vessels 

Whose last brave hope they were, 
Driven on some headland 

To break in anguish there ? 
Or to the outer Ocean, 
In the wind*s wildering motion — 
With hope for ever parted, 
Wandering broken-hearted ? 



SONG. 




EXDRILS shoot upon the vine. 
Passion-flower and ^lantine. 
All the stiengthless things that grow. 

Drooping ^intly, hanging low. 

Tendrils lift them up on high. 

Love in weakness which abides 
For his weakness thus provides, 

Stricken low e'en yet he climbs 

Rising higher oftentimes. 
Higher from humility. 
How shall Love with anguish cope ? 
Tendrils hath he which are Hope ; 

Hope will twine, 

As the vine, 
Wrapt about the mighty elm, 
Storms shall pass nor overwhelm. 
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Hope his aids and props a-bringing, 
Love thereby shall climb a-clinging ; 
Let us love our fellow-men ; 
Love the hard world may contemn 
Stricken low shall rise again. 

Tendrils lift the falling vine, 
Hope lifts Love to thoughts divine, 

Love thus shall sing — 

/ droop but cling. 





TO AN ASH TREE. 

THOU that standest like a fated thing 
Amid the mjriad pleasures of the spring ; 
Whose stem is black with winter's wither- 
ing breath — ' 
Fit emblem thou of sorrow's living death ! 
For thus where'er light-heartedness may beam, 
Joy lights on eyes which wake not to its gleam, 
Which live to brood o*er sorrow's deadly day, 
Thrice deadlier now— -since all around is gay. 






HEREAFTER. 

HE bells begin chiming, oh, sweetly ! 
Notes fraught with ineffable things. 
But the west wind a-flying so fleetly, 
Bears the burden away on his wings. 

The gust which is tearing the heaven 

Has stolen the music and fled, 
And the scarcely-heard echo is driven 

On, on by the blast overhead. 

In the roar of the mart and the city 
They catch not the words of those bells. 

Nor heed they their evangel of pity, 
In which mystical melody dwells. 

Yet far in a woodland is falling 

The chiming dropt down by the wind 

And echo to echo is calling 

With the music that lingers behind. 

G 
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O poet who pourest thj singiiig 

O'er a tbrong which is heedless and cold. 
The fruit thy endeaYOur is bringing. 

Futurity's hand shall unfold. 

What though in the city's dark alleys^ 
The world-burdened list to thee not. 

It may be in Time's hidden valleys 
Thy warnings shall ne'er be forgot 

Sing on ! though the winds in their going 
May cruelly silence the strain. 

Through the vistas of distance are flowing 
The sound of thy life's last refrain ! 



^ 



SONG, 




TO MY WIFE. 

S music in the moonlight 
Soundeth trebly soft, 
Or green woods in the morning 
Shine with dewdrops oft, 
As summer smiles more calmly 

On the far-stretcht sea, 
So latter years more clearly 
Speak to me of thee. 

If I had loved thee sooner 

Winter had been spring. 
That spring been bright with blossom. 

Cloudless skies can bring ; 
I count these years as happy. 

Yet 'tis grief to me 
To muse upon that winter 

Ere that I saw thee. 



84 SONG. 

Now thou art all my music, 

Should pain dull the ear, 
Though life and life's harsh tumult 

Whelm, yet thou art near: 
I'll trust me to thy breast, as 

Boat unto a river. 
Which wafts it whither bound for, 

There to rest for ever. 




"RAIN HAS DIMMED THE SUMMER 

DAY." 

AIN has dimmed the summer day, 
Droops each heavy burdened spray, 
Bends each over-dewy flower, 
Bathed too roughly by the shower. 




Floating odors sickly sweet 
Linger by yon green retreat — 
Where the creeping woodbine falls 
O'er the garden's ivied walls. 



Gurgles by a mossy nook, 
Murmuring slow a new-born brook, 
But the rain which feeds that rill 
Bids the thrush's note be still. 
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Lo ! the clouds have past away, 
Brighter gleams the waning day — 
Fresher fragrance springs around — 
Greener hues adorn the ground. 

Tiny runlets husht and gone 
Now no longer murmur on, 
But the finch is on the wing ; 
Hark ! how clear the thrushes sing. 



»> 





A SOUL'S DEATH. 

4 

URE as running waters 

Laughing to the moon ; 
Sweet as fading meadows 
In the summer's noon, 
Such his hidden childhood, 
And it passed — ^how soon ! 

And it passed and withered, 

Ripened into Sin, 
So pale roses ripen 

Blood-red fruit within, 
Blood upon the hedgerows. 

When the frosts begin. 



Was there none to mourn thee. 
Sure they mourn for death ? 



88 A sours DEATH. 

Nay, 'twas feast and dancing. 
And the flatterer's breath : 

One there was to mourn thee- 
Christ wept o'er thy death. 





THE FALL OF HELLAS. 

IKE a lamp extinguishecj for ever, 
Or a golden bowl that is broke, 
Like a shattered censer which never 
Shall be wreathed hereafter with smoke — 
Like a strain we scarcely remember, 

Though 'twas sung in childhood of yore, 
Or a thought of sweet June in December- 
Such, Hellas ! thy land and thy lore. 



Where is now thy zenith of glory ? 

Fallen and all merged in decay ! 
Whither fled thy poetical story ? 

Hurried far away — away ! 
Drama, sculptiSb, oratory, power. 

Die as music dies from a lute. 
Or as autumn^s last desolate flower 

When the voice of summer is mute. 



THE FRAGMENTS OF ALCiEUS. 




IlSiv o{jk Ian Xa^iaBcu, 

**Alcaus aureo pUciro merito donatur.^^ 

QUINCTILIAN. 

HE last, last notes of a lyre 

" Which fall on the summer breeze, 
The ringdoves' amorous quire 
Half-hushed by the waving trees, 
A single streak in the sky, 

Ere the golden light hath flown, 
Which is spared though storms sweep by, 
And gleams from the west — alone : 

These image thy fame and tny song, 

Alcaeus, Bard of the Isle ! 
Thy life o'erclouded with wrong, 

Thy tears, perchance a smile ; 
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Naught but a fragment remains 
As a world's memorial of thee ; 

Enough ! for the echo proclaims 
How grand that music must be. 




THE DEATH OF DAPHNIS. 

TranslaUd liUraUyfrom the First Idyll of Theocritus. 

THYRSIS, THE SHEPHERD, RECOUNTS THE DEATH OF 

DAPHNIS. 




EGIN the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

Tis Thyrsis' voice, Thyrsis from -Etna's 
hiUs. 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when Daphnis perished, 
— where ? 
On Pindus' steep, or where Peneus fills 

The vales of Temp^, rendering them so fair? 
Not near Anapus' flood ye then did seem, 
Nor ^Etna's peak, nor Acis' holy stream. 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 
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The wild dogs wept for Daphnis, wolves did weep, 
The lion in the oak-wood mourned him dead. 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

The flocks and herds his obsequies did keep, 
The steers and heifers mourned for Daphnis dead. 

Begin the rural l^y, sweet Muses, sing. 

First, Hermes from the mount " Daphnis," he said, 
" Who wastes thee thus ? for whom such deep love 
then ? " 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

Then came the herdsmen, shepherds, rustic men. 

All asked what woe was his. Priapus came 

And said, " Why pine, thou sorrowing one ? " O'er 

rills. 
Through all the groves and searching all the hills. 
The maiden came, mingling her words with blame : 
" O full of sorrow, helpless art thou now ! " 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

The herdsman answered nothing, brooding still. 
Upon his bitter love, ay brooding stilL 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 
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Then Kypris came, e'en smiling and full sweet, 
Her smile belied the anguish of her brow. 
" Daphnis, thou thought'st hard Love to overthrow, 
Art thou not now by Love thyself overthrown ? " 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

Her then at length did Daphnis answer, " Thou 
To mortal hearts art heavy, Kypris, thou ! 
Most dreadful and most hateful : let alone ! 
For all things tell me now my sun sinks down : 
Daphnis in death shall be the grief of love." 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

" O Kypris, let thee then be gone to Ida,^ gone 
Near to thy loved Anchises — hill whereon 
The oak-trees are; here but the marsh-plants grow; 
Here round the hives bees murmur soft and low. 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

" Or thy Adonis, comely shepherd he. 
Whether he strike the hare, or bolder rove 
To snare the beasts that in the thicket move." 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

[' This seems to be said in taunt to C3rpris "Go to thine 
Ida, go."— Ed.] 
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" Or stand once more 'gainst Diomed and cry, 
* I vanquished Daphnis, ho I come fight with me.' " * 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

'* Ye wolves and jackals, bears that far on high 
Lurk in your mountain dens, farewell 1 farewell ! 
The shepherd Daphnis seeks the wood no more, 
The oaken copse, the shady grove, no more. 
Farewell ! clear Arethuse, farewell to thee, 
Each river leaving Thymbris for the sea." ^ 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

* The encounter between Aphrodite and Diomed is given 
at full in the Fifth Book of the Iliad. Diomed wounded the 
goddess in the hand. 

'O ^6 KvTTfjiv Itt^x^^o iijXti xoXic^ 

Tawv air' dvdpwv iroXefiov Kara Kotpaviovuiv. 

'AKpfjv ovTOffi x<^po. fjLBToXfievoc 6|a Sovpi 
'AgXijxp^v.— (V. 336.) 

^ Kal TTorafioi, roi x^^"!^ KCiKbv Kard Qvfi€piSog i'^cop. 
The rhythm of this verse forms a music which it is alto- 
gether impossible to convey in another tongue. The spondee 
in the second foot retards the run of the verse just enough to 
give a liquid fall to the three succeeding dactyls. 
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^' I, Daphnis, lead the bullocks pasturing ; 
I, Daphnis, cool the heifers at the spring." 

Begin the rural lay, sweet Muses, sing. 

" O Pan ! be long Lycaeus' range thy home, 
Or vasty Maenalus, I pray thee come, 
E'en to the isle of Sicily, ay, come, 
Leave the Helician peak,* Lycaon's tomb. 
That tomb so fair, that gods e'en deem so fair." 

Break off the rural lay, sweet Muses, cease. 

" Come then, O king, as my last present bear 
This curvbd flute, wax-stopt, of sweet-toned breath. 
For surely now Love draweth me to death." 

Break off the rural lay, sweet Muses, cease. 

" May thorns and briers bear the violet, 

The fair narcissus bloom on juniper. 

All Nature change her way ! The piny fir 

Yield pears, since Daphnis dies : the stag shall set 

The hounds at bay, the mountain owl shall vie 

With nightingales for very melody." 

Break off the rural lay, sweet Muses, cease. 

[^ 'EXicac II XiV ^f>iov, Le. 'the tomb of Helice* seems 
the trae reading. — £d.] 
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Thus then he finished ; Aphroditb yearned 
Once more to raise him, but the threads were done 
Which the Fates hold of life, ay, all were gone : 
And Daphnis sank, on by the torrent moved, 
The Muses' friend nor of the Nymphs unloved 




TRANSLATION. 



"The morn that ushered thee to life, my child, 
Saw thee in tears, while all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep. 
Calm thou may'st smile, while all around thee weep." 

Sir W. Jones, from the Arabic. 

E nascente, puer, tibi subrisere propinqui, 
Tinxit oborta tuas plurima gutta genas : 
Perge via recta ! somno subeunte supremo, 
Subride moriens, illacrimentque tui. 







SELECTIONS FROM 

"STORMSWORTH." 

THERS have sung of lands where cloud- 
less skies 
Hang o'er the earth in deep, unaltering 
blue, 
Where the h6t sun with his unveiled eyes 
Like some great king ne'er wearies of the view 
Which he makes glorious, and although to few 
The scenes of home are song-inspiring things, 
Yet I would fain awake some echoes new 
In spots familiar, tasting of the springs 
By which some lonely muse half desolately sings. 



Of all the streams which water the wide earth 
Could Muse e'er find a dearer one than this? 
Which leaving Naseby where it hath its birth 
In scenes for battle famed, flows down to kiss 



loo STORMSWORTH. 

The meads of Stonnsworth in most peaceful 

bliss, 
Thence gliding onwards gladdens Stratford town 
Where dwelt a bard of royal sort, I wis, 
Whose voice shall flow through all the ages 

down. 
Whose brows won from the Nine a most imperial 

crown. 

O Avon, thou art consecrate to song. 
Small, and half hidden though thy current be. 
And I have loyed to wend thy banks along. 
And even still I find a friend in thee, 
Whether thy wintry flood right earnestly 
Doth hurry, on as now, or summer's fires 
Forbid thy lessening stream so £ist to flee. 
As when aflliction listlessness inspires, 
And flames of sorrow check the heart's most mad 
desires. 

And there is peace beside thy gentle stream. 
The memory of war has passed away. 
The nymph of olive wreath might fidy deem 
Thy reedy shore a spot where she might play, 
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Or from responsive lute-strings wake some lay ; 
Methinks I have seen upon thy mirror's face 
The image of her likeness, when the day 
Swift-gliding to the past with darkling pace 
Fills by reflected orbs the measure of thy grace. 

At such sweet moments Earth, however bare, 
Steals from the skies a look divinely calm. 
And wearied men full easily may share 
The sweetness of that spiritual balm 
Prepared for daylight's death, or hear the psalm 
Then quirbd forth by each successive star, 
As they shine on us with immortal charm. 
And throw their radiance tremulously far, 
All fair as stars alone in their blue mansions are. 

Oft by yon stream the gentle stag will browse. 
Then raise his antler-crested head with fear. 
For chance will have it that he sometimes rouse 
The timorous moor-hen from the rushes near ; 
Each to the other trembling doth appear. 
Yet presently he stoopeth to the brink, 
While flying birdie skims the waters clear. 
And soon she resteth in some leafy chink, 
And sees her guileless foe all unmolested drink. 
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No rocky hills enhance this English scene, 

No pine-crowned ridges with dark frowning brow. 

But all looks peace as it hath ever been 

Where Nature's hand is busy to endow 

The pasture lands with verdurous wealth, and 

now 
The serried park no battling look doth yield ; 
Tall oaks and elms that stand in martial row, 
A silent mimicry of Blenheim field, 
Like veterans standing round enshade the house 

they shield. 

It is a pile most massy to behold, 
The spacious casements open on a view 
Which to poetic eyes can ne'er seem old, 
But grows upon ye with a freshness true — 
The full broad sweep of each long avenue — 
The gleam of water here and there atween — 
The dappled deer, which walk the woodlands 

through 
The vistas paved with never-fading green — 
Such sights as these yblent make up the happy 

scene. 
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A BOY'S PORTRAIT. 

UT now my gaze shall be attracted where 
There smiles all strangely bright a child- 
like face ; 

The ancient portrait hangs above the stair ; 
Upon the background one may faintly trace 
Some flowers of spring-time, emblems of the grace 
And shortness of the boy's life — ^he was drowned 
In the Great Storm/ and his lone burial-place, 
The darkling Ocean ; record is not found 
To tell us more than this, nor echo to resound 

The cries of grief which greeted long ago 

The mournful news first brought within these 

halls ; 
Full many an eye, I ween, did then overflow. 
And sighs broke forth, though now no writ recalls 
The scene of sorrow. Rama's cruel walls 
In vain re-echoed Rachael's anguished moan. 
But not alone in grief was she — there falls 
A like distress wherever death hath shown 
How great the loss of love in life he hath overthrown. 

* In 1703. 
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Dawns there a day, of hues however fair, 
Which sees not ere his close some mother's woe ? 
Succeeding night will veil the chamber where 
Lies all that was her light on earth below, 
But now is quenched ; and nothing, nothing moe 
Can shine with equal splendor or replace 
The bitter loss which she alone can know, 
Yet stamps its truth upon her pale wan face, 
The while her tears run down with sorrow's swiftest 
pace. 

Hers was the happy bravery of joy. 
Hers the delight of forming day by day 
In fancy's mood fond futures for her boy, 
Which now, alas ! are rudely dashed away ; 
She seemeth to herself to leave the bay 
Where all her love was moored, and far, and far 
Her bark drives on, while clouds in black array 
Shut out the friendly guidance of each star. 
And moaning waves strike dull round bulwark, 
boom, and spar. 

. Yet see ! that mother is not desolate. 
Nor wholly is she overwhelmed by woe, 
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Within her eyes there shineth that which fate 
And keen affliction never shall o'erthrow — 
The glowing thought that she shall some day 

know 
The bliss to which her son has gone before, 
The expec*"ation that from waves below 
Her soul shall anchor on a happier shore, 
To see him smile for mirth, or hear him shout once 

more. 

O thou, the noblest of our passions, Hope 1 
(Noblest save one, for all must yield to Love,) 
Without thee how could human frailness cope 
With lifelong torments, or still gaze above 
With steadfast eyes, until sweet pity move 
The hand Omnipotent ? Immortal Power I 
In thee shall Nature's veriest outcast prove 
How blest thy birth, as imaged in the shower 
Overarched with sevenfold hues in April's loveliest 
hour. 

If nourished by the kindly streams of grace 
Thou growest to a virtue, and a light 
Foreign to our poor skies breaks o'er thy face. 
Until it beacons tremulously bright 
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The shipwreck'd wanderers of sorrow's night : 
They see and gather courage ; not in vain 
Their boat will point to this one gladdening sight 
That floods a silvery path along the main 
O'er which they speed to greet the ending of their 
pain. 

Of that fair triad, termed of heavenly birth, 
If not the greatest thou art not the least, 
Most dear to man, for thou hast made his earth 
Thine own abode, and still upon thy breast 
Wilt lull his frenzied fevers into rest ; 
Or, mother-like, wilt whisper sweetest things, 
Kissing away his tears, the while carest. 
For ever as he listens closer clings 
That pilgrim whom thou cheerest by thy coun- 
sellings. 



LOVELINESS DEAD. 

'EN as a rose half-shattered on the stem. 
Will flutter to corruption leaf by leaf, 
Till naught remains of her red diadem 
To tell us of that loveliness too brief, 
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Save where the fallen petals, pale with grief, 
Strew the wet ground, all changed in their decay ; 
So Death will image in most cold relief 
The memory of those he takes away, 
Leaving no trace behind to tell how fair that clay. 




THE YEARS OF LIFE. 

T is as if in infancy's first years 
Men trod a garden hemmed with roses in, 
Yet even then did vainly shed some tears 
Unconscious of their happiness ; but sin 
That waits on knowledge, artfully doth win 
The growing gaze and tempts the wanderer on, 
Till he be come to where true tears begin 
Of other sort than those which sometime shone. 
Illumed by fitful smiles, in childhood dead and 
gone. 

As in a room all gay with tuneful dance 
The morning light will first unheeded grow, 
Till step by step in hushed but sure advance 
The dull cold hues fall palely by the glow 
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Of g^toermg tapeis and the nudnight show. 
The flowery wreaths £ist £uliiig to their death. 
The thtniiing throi^ ; — and thus above, below. 
The tianquil dawn with newly stuiing breath 
Her calm but most unwelcome reign establisheth : 

Thus the mute hours of life's deceitful day 
Come slowly and imperceptibly on ; 
And an too late we wish them iaj: away. 
Turning our eyes to those that are agone ; 
As if the memories we lean upon 
Could help us to new energy, or bring 
Zeal for the strife, without zeal never won ; 
Poor spendthrift men, bereft of everything 
Save thoughts of happier years, which only rise to 
sting. 

THE PROGRESS OF REVOLUTION. 

I HE Wise Man failed to count up all the 
fools 
Earth hath, and deemed their number 
infinite : 
That long ago ; but still are Foll/s schools 
O'ercharged with docile pupils, still they sit 
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As ever at her feet, and take for wit 

The atheist's sneer — hence spring Hate, Murder, 

War, 
And worse Revolt her ghastly fires hath lit : 
Hence Frenzy waiting at pale Famine's door — 
Hence cities plunged in crime, and hearths deep 

stained with gore. 

But Nemesis shall whelm these wretched men. 

Victims of their own foolishness, for crime 

On which they built their power shall serve 

again 
For others to supplant them in due time, 
And they who scoffed at all that is sublime 
Or holy in the world must find their seed 
Worse than themselves : Rebellion in her prime 
Falls slave to Tyranny — that too shall bleed, 
Struck down by rabbles vile whose woes it would 

not heed. 

Red gleams the orb of Mars, that Cain-like star. 
But Earth, methinks, should wear a guiltier hue, 
As seen through the eternal space afar. 
Deep dyed with blood against the stainless blue, 
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A planet wet with most unhallowed dew, 
Sprinkled from out young hearts — and all for 

what? 
To sate the ambition of a foolish few, 
Rabble-adventurers, whose envied lot 
Gives them the power of death o'er those they pity 

not. 

Are we not curst already ? Day by day 
The empurpled feet of Destiny will tread 
Along the press of anguish, fear, dismay, 
And multiform disease ; around her head 
Hang garlands withered black, her skirts are red 
Splashed with the drops of death ; she rules our 

globe. 
Torturing the sufferer on his fever bed, 
Repeating still the tragedy of Job, 
Till deadlier, deeper dyes bum forth upon her 

robe. 

Curst both in birth and dissolution — curst 
Throughout each year by wild concupiscence. 
By toil, tears, death, and ignorance the worst 
Of human miseries, dark fountain whence 
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Rise problems for ungraced intelligence ; 
Such is our doom I Away with war — ^"tis sin 
To heap the world with sorrow ! Hence, far 

hence 
The murderous strife and all its baneful din^ 
The groans of those that fall, the shrieks of such as 

win. 

Wars, rumors still of wars ! As storms they 

thicken, 
Increasing with each age ; no voice, no power 
Is strong enough to stay them ; nations sickeii 
Dead drunk with brothers' blood, and triumph's 

hour 
That gilds the capital will darkly lower 
O'er village, field and vale, for there they mourn 
Ignoble but brave names, youth's very flower, 
Sons driven forth to battle, rudely torn 
From happy, peaceful hearths, which now lie lone, 
forlorn. 

Let England be for peace — it is her glory 
To watch her commerce spread from sea to 
sea: 
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While others lengthen out the time-worn story 
Of butchery and bloodshed, she shall be 
The harbinger of wealth's prosperity 
To many a clime, and wheresoever her tongue 
Rings joy into the earth, the child with glee 
Shall catch the strains the mother land hath sung, 
Teaching the arts of peace the savage tribes among. 

Here in the centre of our little isle, 
Which sways far realms immeasurably great. 
Let poppy-crown'd Tranquillity beguile 
The happy hours, and Industry await 
The mellowing suns with early toil and late — 
While round our coasts the Ocean's barrier blue 
Wards off the power of jealousy and hate, 
Here year by year shall Nature's hand bestrew 
The glebes and pasture meads with fulness ever new. 




HIDDEN POETS. 

HUS there are poets in this unknown 
world 
Whose fame rose not save in their 
boyhood's dream, 
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Rich thought have they which ne'er shall be un- 

furrd ; 
Their lives— so lavish doth creation seem— 
Are fragmentary epics whose long theme 
Is altogether broke. No laurel leaves 
Were plucked for them, yet do not therefore deem 
Such brows unworthy ; pale-eyed Pity weaves 
Her cypresses for such, and o'er their memory 

grieves. 

They had their harps — ^but all the strings were 

broken, 
Too weak to bear the fulness of their song, 
So half the burden still remains unspoken. 
And half, though sung, hath been forgotten long ; 
Go, reverently view that minstrel throng ; 
Speak, but they answer not. The death-bell's 

toll 
Rings for them with an eloquence too strong 
Unuttered lamentations of the soul. 
Woes love soothed not, and hopes which could not 

reach the goal. 
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THE FOUR SEASONS. 

I HE liver spals beyond his atmost brim 
The tithe of waters^ westering suns 
have taken 
A longer lease of day, in gardens trim 
The lenten lilies ceaselessly are shaken 
Bf the rude hand of March, the birds awaken 
Their twittering notes aioond the flowerless 

meads, 
And see on boughs their last year's nests for- 
saken: 
Ice, now the frosts are o'er, in haste recedes, 
AVhile fresher flushes play along the wind-twitched 
reeds. 

Or it is summer — ^honoring her birth, 

The b'ndens hang their boughs with milk-white 

bloom; 
Betwixt their fragrance and the shaded earth. 
The clustering bees their murmurous pipe as- 
sume, 
Which rings harmonious through the stilly gloom ; 
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The fullness of the year breaks forth once more, 
Responsive to the sun ; yon nodding broom 
All lavishly displays his golden store ; 
Laburnums blaze with wealth which were but green 
before. 

The gelder rose is thick with pearly globes, 
The wild-born flowers are dotted o'er the green, 
The pleasant woods are clothed with richer robes, 
Throughout brief night the northern light is seen ; 
Then warmer winds succeed to what hath been 
The early breath of never-truthful May — 
A treacherous breath, which envious of the sheen 
The sun hath cast upon the meadows gay. 
Chills all the spring put forth afore the proper 
day. 

Or it is autumn — from the western doors 
Bursts forth young Zephyr, wayward child of 

Ocean, 
And in his running treads the threshing-floors. 
Whirling the chaff" with ever reckless motion ; 
Yet the brown woods in tremulous devotion 
Hymn their despoiler with a plaintive song, 
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Till Earthy like one deep-drugged by mystic 

potion. 
Sinks calmly to her death, the while a throng 
Of hurtling rain-clouds sweep the grayish skies along. 

At length the Year wiU make the world his tomb. 
Wherein his limbs pale Winter doth compose, 
Who, left an orphan, weepeth o'er his doom, 
Yet finds no sister to console her woes. 
A winding-sheet she makes of spotless snows 
And casts it round the sire she must survive, 
Then wandering far o'er pathless wastes she 

throws 
Her lamentation to the winds which drive 
In fiiry from the north, and with the forests strive. 



BY THE RIVER AVON. 

OW let us pause and cast a happier eye 
Not on the self-wrought misery of man. 
But on these woods whose beauty can- 
not die. 
Whose foliage charms as only foliage can ; 
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The maple and the beech-tree spread a fan 
Of verdant shade against the summer's gleam ; 
But where the river with a widening span 
Spreads to a lake and takes the rippling beam, 
There, too, the alders droop, half'-imaged in the 
stream. 

Three islands dot the water — thick with wood, 
And fringed with rushes which most wildly 

grown 
Stand round with their green waists beneath the 

flood ; 
Their voice upon the shore is as a tone 
That trembles from the silence to a moan, 
Or like a whisper of unearthly sound 
Whose burden is the irrevocably flown, 
Thus when the light winds rise and fall around, 
Are heard those murmurous reeds that skirt the 

pebbled ground. 

Beyond the farthest isle the Avon's tide 
Flows in his narrow channel as before, 
And leaves the park more happily to glide 
A little rushing rill yet free once more. 
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A bridge of ancient date is archbd o'er 
The straitened current, but no foot shall pass 
Across that bridge betwixt each silent shore, 
It stands but ruin now of what it was, 
Grown thick with tangled trees and tall untrodden 
grass. 

Near this an older hall in Gothic times 
Was reared — the very site is scarcely known, 
For thick-grown elms and many-summered limes 
Have flourished there and made the spot their 

own; 
No record stands save here and there a stone 
Or muUion quaint within the newer pile — 
A lonely spot with idle weeds o'ergrown — 
The hare here makes his resting-place awhile, 
Or thrushes with their song the idler hour beguile. 

Lo ! undisturbed in its old dignity, 

A shrine stands neighbour to this desert place, 

A glorious relic — claiming yet to be 

True monument of mediaeval grace ; 

This too is mirrored on the Avon's face, 

But stands alone — untouched, erect, severe. 
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Without a hurt, save here and there a trace 
Of timers slow power — O gaze, yet gaze with fear, 
For something great hath been — though 'tis no 
longer here ! 

That greatness, whither has it gone ? for now — 
Cold desolation crowns this hidden shrine ; 
Silence, like some old oracle, can throw 
A feeling o'er the listener — half divine ; 
And as they feel who watch the encroaching brine 
Lie calm on what was once a belt of land, 
A mead, perchance a hamlet, where the kine 
Could graze at will — but now is fruitless sand. 
Thus have I learnt to feel, as near these walls I 
stand. 

Or as they shrink with fearful wonderment, 
Who see the mighty dead before them lie — 
In death so helpless — such perchance as bent 
A world by their own intrepidity — 
It may be hearts too proud to break or die 
Ere they had scaled Ambition's farthest steep. 
Now lowly laid before each mourner's eye. 
So, wanderer, thou hast cause to fear or weep, 
Here lies the ages' faith ; it is not death but sleep ! 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

OW I have found thy changeless paths 

to be 

The ways of truth — what others vainly 
deem 

The mark of slaves is badge of liberty ; 

To serve thee is to reign — ^and freedom's dream 

Unrealized elsewhere, fulfils its theme 

Beneath thy sway and gathering substance throws 

Enfranchisement around thy sons : there stream 

All healing powers from out thy throne and flows 

A peace unknown to earth — therein is ray repose. 

E'en as a bird that flies across the sea, 
But finds no resting for her wearied wing, 
Far, far from land where she right fain would be, 
Lone on the fruitless plain a living thing ; 
She lowers her course as if in grief to fling 
Her luckless life upon the deep's dark floor, 
When, lo ! above the horizon's utmost ring 
Appears a ship — she taketh heart once more 
Soars to the mast and feels that all her pain is o'er. 
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red where to pause were death, 
'O certainty invite, 
ler by each varying breath, 
to cheer my straining sight : 
i.rccds, cTeations of the night, 
, a waste before me. Erst from Rome 
.1 a vessel, like a thing of light, 
)nied resplendent o'er the tempest's foam, 
to that bark — and she shall bear me 



Then let them speak whose minds are stayed in 

peace, 
Their words may smooth some brother's furrowed 

brow, 
Theirs is no joy which need with life decrease. 
The lessening pleasures dying as they glow. 
Charms which survive no rapture they bestow; 
Rather the flowers of an untroubled mind, 
And sweets which ne'er with passion's nightshade 

grow, 
Such joys surround the heritage they And, 
That Church which stoops to woo and still shall 

win mankind. 
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Immortal mother of a countless race. 

Great queen, whose sway is not o'er stubborn 

wills, 
But lives in grateful hearts, where'er a trace 
Of God's dominion -is, thy power instils 
Hope in the withered breast ; thy presence fills 
Distracted realms with peace inefi^ble ; 
Hated, yet how beloved ! The rage which kills 
Creations less divine thy hand shall quell, 
Then rise to conquer earth, thou conqueror of 

hell! 

Unchanging guardian of redeemed mankind, 
The tongue shall fail that seeks to tell thy praise, 
Who strings his lyre for such a task shall find 
The theme too lofty for his solemn lays ; 
Yet not in vain would I essay to raise 
Some tribute to the love I bear to thee, 
Poor though that tribute seem ; a broken phrase, 
A kiss, a smile, or passing glance may be 
Dear to a mother's heart — accept such gift firom me. 

In sooth my wish were that thy glorious name 
Should bind each race beneath its sweet control, 
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And would that I could publish forth thy fame 
In strains to last while future ages roll ; 
That I had power to chronicle the whole 
Of thy long triumph, so they should admire 
Who now contemn ! Or that the mystic coal 
Which touched Isaiah's lips would mine inspire, 
To light my living words with more than human fire. 

For thou wert worthy. Where is joy or love 
Or perfect freedom, save in thee alone ? 
Where are the hearts which so obedient move 
To faith's still voice^-except they be thine own ? 
Where is true worth, unless 'tis that which grown 
Beneath thy rule hath wrung the world's applause? 
Ungrateful kings have cast thee off and thrown 
Curses upon thy head — no fault nor cause 
Was found, so none in Him who framed thy blame- 
less laws. 

Of those that bear a mother's title, thou 
Art most beloved and cherished — mightier too ! 
A wreath was plucked and twined about thy brow 
By thy first children — such as brave though few, 
Planted thy rule in realms, which to renew 
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Did cost their life-blood, but they recked not this ! 
And the wide earth, tinged with a raddier hue, 
Did yield her fruit, nor fell that rain amiss 
Whence such rewards could spring, such harvest- 
time of bliss. 

And still thy name is consecrate to love. 

They bless thee still, while ring from shore to 

shore 
The praises of thy martyred sons above, 
Names blent with thine in many a strife of yore ; 
And hundreds emulous of these, yet pour 
The last red drops devotion hath to lend ; 
Dread, savage climes as suppliants implore 
Thy present aid — Earth's haughtiest chiefs shall 

bend 
Humble before thy feet— and vie to call thee friend. 

The wrath of Diocletian, Julian's power, 
The imperial frenzy and the Apostate's skill, 
The strong barbarians whose dark hordes would 

lower 
Like storm-clouds o'er thy dedicated hill, 
Impassioned Henry, now more deadly still 
The pride of Revolution giant grown, 
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Rebelfious children threatening to kill 
The breast which nursed them, these thou hast 
overthrown, 
Or yet thou shalt overthrow triumphantly alone ! 

No frown is on thy brow ; the one sweet smile. 
True presage of thine everlasting joy, 
This Persecution hath not marred the while 
Her minions thronged thee, banded to destroy ; 
The shafts which Hate and Calumny employ 
To ruin those whose steps they track so well, 
Lie shattered ineffectual, nor annoy 
The poor, the wronged, the desolate who dwell 
Men of untroubled hearts in thy calm citadel. 

* Above the roar of blasphemy and scorn. 
Distinct nor silenced by the rabble's cry. 
Hark ! ever and anon a strain is borne — 
A pledge of triumph hope's sure prophecy ; 
The hour is come which not in vain shall try 
Thy bravest children — even now unfurled 
Floats the white standard of thy liberty- 
Back to their dust thine enemies are hurled, 
Hail ! deathless bride of Truth, sole Glory of the 
world ! 



THE TRIAL OF FIRE. 



{Danu/ lii.) 
I. 

I HE flames of the furnace rise fierce and 
high, 
And whoso is cast there shall shrivel and 
die: 
Enough ? not enough — fully seven times more 
Those flames shall be angered, ere vengeance be 
o'er! 




II. 

Then leapt up the tongues of invincible fire, 
Their fury was fiercer, their horror was higher ! 
Three prophets were bound hand and foot and were 

thrown 
In the midst of that burning to perish alone. 
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III. 

The king stands awaiting their terrible doom, 
The moment of death (salth he), surely is come ; 
He stoopeth to gaze at Destruction's abode, 
He sees them there walking, with a fourth — like a 
god. 



IV. 

He heareth them singing a carol of joy ; 

The flames harm them not, nor death's terrors 

annoy ; 
The burning was parted wherever they trod. 
For they walked with Emmanuel, the Son of their 

God! 



V. 

And the furnace is heated seven times, and the 

power 
Of sin and destruction around thee shall lower, 
And ever thy cheeks shall be hot with the breath 
O' the anger of hell, or the luring of death. 
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VI. 
O Brother, thy life is a trial of fire, 
If thou seek'st not the dross of thy heart's own 

desire, 
Or fallest not down with the crowd to adore 
The idols of darkness they serve as of yore. 



VII. 

Thy passions shall scorch thee ; the godless shall 

scorn; 
The hand of adversity mark thee forlorn ; 
Thy heart shall be sick for the weight of thy 

sorrow, 
For the length of thy yearning and hope of the 

morrow. 

VIII. 

Then gird thee with courage, and rid thee of 

shame ! 
The brave, the brave only, inherit Christ's name : 
Forsaken by all in Destruction's abode, 
Take heart, He is with thee — the Son of thy 

God! 
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IX. 

His strength is thy song for His triumph is thine, 
They left thee as dead, He hath made thee divine ! 
Hell's flames shall go out where thy feet shall have 

trod, 
If thou walk with Emmanuel the Son of thy God! 





THE CHRISTIAN'S SONG. 

ARTHLY loves mnst &de and 

perish; 
AH we trust and all we cherish. 
Like wild roses of the June, 
Withers, and we cry " Too soon ! " 

Scarce frail beauty lares the sight 
But it heraldeth its flight, 
So the rainbows shine and die. 
Fading down the tearful sky. 



O, two hearts there are which never 
Change or time or death shall sever. 
Hearts which sorrows closer twine, 
One is His and one is mine. 
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I 
I 



One is sweet, unchanging, true, 
One needs daily making new, 
Yet these loves shall ne'er be parted 
For these hearts are single-hearted. 

Love has spent Himself to be 
Friend of dust and misery, 
Human love His Rule shall own 
Loving Him and Him alone. 




SELECTIONS FROM 



« 



IF JOY FLIES GRIEF TIES.'* 




THE PRESENT. 
{Ramiro loquitur,) 

UT present sense eclipses future pain ; 
The past is buried 'neath six feet of earth 
When comes the time for action, and the 
future 

Is shrouded in her dim uncertainty. 

The moment, that's the thing we ever feed on ; 

We shape our ends thereto, and thus by it 

The little rills of this our hurried life 

Are swollen to the floods of Destiny. 

Ah ! mark me, men do shift them with the breeze ; 

The horrid storm that threatened their destruction 

Is quick forgotten when the laughing sky 
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Induces sunny calm. Onwards they float, 
Their sails are fed by Opportunity, 
And reckless in their sweet prosperity 
They bear a merry mien. 




HUMAN AND OTHER LIFE, 
(Lorenzo loquitur.) 

£ solitary trees and happy brooks ! 
No passions sway your sweet unthinking 
life, 

Nor vex your stillness. Nature's kind to you. 
And e'en your death is amiable 
And wholesome to behold. Streams seek the sea 
And bathe in purple waters, or they float 
In clouds of virgin hues, again to fall 
And nourish all the fountains with new strength. 
Trees know but sweet corruption, and they lie 
Athwart some rill, like flower-girdled bridges, 
Or on the sward in death do form the life 
Of myriad odors laden with sweet things. 
But men, they live not and they die not so. 
One comes into the world a helpless wight ; 
As soon as he can speak or lisp a sentence 
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He rounds it into falsehood. Time goes on 

And boyhood fades and dies into the man, 

At which great change alarmed Innocence 

Would fain veil both her eyes when she bjsholds 

Nature and Reason standing up to fight 

In deadly combat. Like a girl she weeps 

Who vainly tries to part two furious men 

That draw their thirsty swords and make dire thrusts 

Each at the other's bosom. Oh, the fight 1 

The long and never-mending disagreement ! 

'Tis at such time the mind asserts her power, 

And tries an upward flight, and at such time 

Eternal notions flood the struggling soul. 

But nature, gross and strongly animal. 

Would drag the bark of heaven-directed thought 

Down to her own abyss. Thrice happy those 

Whose well-plankt ships can stand the eager shock 

Of restless Youth, defying all her seas. 

If I look round and peep into the world. 

Nine out of ten are seeking their own selves. 

And waning love but flickers in the breast. 

All radiant brightness lost. The hardening years 

But polish vice and smooth it to the heart 

Like fixed mosaic-work ingrained. Death looms, 



SONG. 



1 35 



The final usher from this strange-set stage, 
And helping players of their finery, 
Gives but a rotting rag to each of them. 




OCCUPATION. 

CCUPATI6N drives 
The slowly pacing steeds of Time and 
wings 

The cattle of his car ; so makes him fly ; 
While sickly Sorrow holding up the glass 
Examines every sand-slip as it falls, 
Till minutes swell to quarters, and the seconds 
Throb with ^a restless pulse. Avaunt thee. Sorrow ! 
Joy takes the day, thou thinkest of the morrow. 




SONG. 
{Act ii. sc, 3.) 

H ! for a heart that would always 
Beat on in accordance with ours, 
And for eyes that would weep for our 
sorrows 
And look gay at our feasts and our flowers ; 
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For the soul like the woodbine in summer, 
Seeks rest in the strength of a friend, 

Since true friends are the greatest of blessings 
That a merciful Heaven can send. 

But where shall that heart be found beating ? 

Or where shall we meet with those eyes ? 
Too long have we sought for them vainly, 

While the soul in deep solitude lies ; 
It may be that just at life's ending, 

When the season of hopes shall have fled, 
That the long looked-for angel shall greet us — " 

Cui bono — of what good to the dead ? 




HER SMILE. 
[^Lorenzo loquitur,^ 

ER smile was such — 
The sunny ripple on the underleaf 
Above a summer river. 



AN ELPS SOLILOQUY, 
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LITTLE CAUSES. 

LITTLE things oft ruin what is great ! 
One little canker eats the splendid rose, 
One i-nch-wide wound destroys the healthy 
man, 
One errant thought involves the stainless soul 
In hideous folly, one contemptuous word 
Engenders fire to breathe infuriate hate 
For maddening generations ; ay — one voice 
May change the courses of believing worlds. 




AN ELF'S SOLILOQUY. 
(Prarto loquitur,) 

ROM bosky dells and leafy nooks I come, 
From cool recesses where the gurgling rill 
Falls from his marble fount and tangled 
trees 
With pleasant umbrage temper Phoebus' gleam. 
I love the beauty of the breaking mom. 
The pale rose-hues of dim-declining eve, 
The changing of the light, all these I love, 
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I contemplate and feeL Or sunny noon 
Will tempt my wings to fly away with me, 
And drop me in some garden's sweet retreat 
To court warm sleep amid the drowsy flowers ; 
While odor-laden silence seals my eyes, 
And lulls me with the droning of the bees. 
There queenly roses bend around my head ; 
Near them big globes of pale hydranga loom 
Like mimic moons, to soothe the mimic night 
Of noonday stillness. Then i' a breath away. 
Away upon the lightness of the wind, 
To virgin plains of boundless garden wild, 
Untrimmed by man, where Nature plants the 

flowers. 
There downy clouds, gold-hemmed by southern 

sun^ 
Will bear me in their lap, and sailing on. 
We float upon the currents and the streams 
Of Jove's own sea. Oh, how divinely pure, 
The fulness and the beauty of the world ! 
For peeping from the airy chariot oft, 
I drink the pleasure of the earth and skies, 
Gaze on the richness of the drooping trees. 
The errant streams, and all the happy things 



REMORSE, 

That living, live not. Far away there rise 
The higher efforts of the earth to gain 
Friendship with heaven, distance-fading hills, 
Blue cones that melt into the bluer sky. 
And all the dimness of the horizon's marge. 

SONG. 

{Act iii. sc. 2.) 

HEN the trellis rots away, 
Vines in aimless sorrow stray ; 
When the column's shaft is broken. 
Arches hang but ruin's token. 

If the eyes be robbed of sight. 
Mourn they but in widowed plight ; 
And if heart from heart be fled. 
Both, not one, were better dead. 
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REMORSE. 
{Irio loquitur,) 

OW curses gather round my guilty head. 
And Nemesis, that fiend of tardy step, 
O'ertakes me in the triumph of my sin. 
For I would fain seek exile from myself, 
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Yet where can self be separate from self. 
Or make a tmce with the rebellious mind. 
The mntiny of conscience ? Flee away 
From all the aching of remorseM thought. 
Ay, ay — but how can man part company 
With his own fantasies, or lull to rest 
The jarring anguish of his fevered brain ? 
O fool I remains there not a full-wide door 
O'er whose dim threshold all are forced to pass. 
Nor cross again ? Then why not rush to that. 
And willing join the unwilling multitude? 
A little time and I must go with them. 
Why not anticipate the hour and be 
An eager jostler in that lagging crowd ? 

no, no, no ; *tis too, too horrible ; 
There is that beckons me from such a sin. 

And ^\\\^^tT% Dare not Death's unfathomed power, 

1 doubt if it can utterly heal up 

The self-inflicted wounds of life like mine, 
Or make me what I once have been again. 
Rather death sits an arch-conspirator 
Mocking at life, and bids unwary men 
Seek rest that is not. Heaven pity one 
^'^ whom nor life nor death their rest can give. 
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THE SOLITUDE OF LIFE. 
(Lorenzo loquitur,) 

LONE, alone, yes, utterly alone, 
From that first moment when I naked 
came 

Forth from my mother's womb, until that hour 
When earth, whose appetite is never less, 
Shall stow me in her universal maw : 
Alone in thought, alone in that huge world 
Of passion and unquenchable desire 
Without a kindred soul to see me through, 
Or bring relief ! Ay, men are shut from men, 
And each particular life is like a star. 
Ordained to move in his predestined sphere, 
Untampered with by alien orbits nigh. 

God ! that envy should conspire with fortune 
And bring me to this pass ! Twas not enough 
That living in the circle of my town, 

1 there should fail to win Amata's hand. 
But now the gates of happiness are barred 
By exile's iron bolts. O death and life I 
Like cat and mouse ye run and turn about, 
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And we that live in tenor of our end. 
Yet hug the fear and cannot 6ice oar end. 
Mu3t it be so? While the perplexed thought 
Doth struggle with the tangled links of chain 
That wrap it round, there burst within the man 
The fountains of deep love, and then the heart 
All conscious of his own impassioned life. 
Most clearly cries, 1 am because I feel. 
I have within me something that shall bum 
The mean affections to a meaner dust, 
While I but feed and thrive upon my fire. 
That cry hath echoed in this being — Me — 
It is no more a voice, but as it were 
A solid ground amid incertain soil. 
Thereon I plant my foot ! I have then love, 
Which owns a nature of diffusive kind, 
Suppression it brooks not, now thus, the I, 
The little I becomes a mighty world. 
Far greater than this matter-world we tread, 
So great, that it could swallow down the world 
And be insatiate still. I love the truth, 
The fellowship of men, the speechless thii^;s. 
The mom, the eve, the hues of Nature's feice, 

most Here is the curse, the curse .' 
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They love me not as I have yearned for them, 

They answer not the hope I fixed in them, 

They mirror not the joy I find in them, 

I reap their scorn where I have sown my tears. 

O curse, for man not understood by man, 

Tis changed into a blessing if aright 

We read the lesson of our destinies, 

And do what there is learnt ; for if but once 

The wandering waters of divided love 

Be gathered in a heap upon the soul, 

The too full heart will hurl them up perforce 

(An efifort infinitely long and far,) 

Till they return to Him from whom they came. 

There, there is peace. The heavy corpse may try 

To drag pure thought adown from where it soars, 

Down from the lofty heritage it claims 

And with tumultuous passions vex it oft. 

What matter, for the higher, nobler part 

Rests on the unruffled harbour of content, 

The waveless waters lit by God's own smiles. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
(Ali loquitur^ 

1ST to the music which already swells 
Upon the varying breeze, now loud, now 
faint, 

Like to some spirit of the air with power. 
That lifts and buoys us up to heaven's vault ! 
The echo rings to the awakened hills, 
Losing itself afar. Sweet influence ! 
By which the thought, in rapturous errors led, 
Gives rein to all the splendid harmonies 
That are within. Tis utterly divine. 
Delight of sense delighting noblest minds — 
The spell that binds unruly spirits down — 
Beyond expression sweet, delectable, 
Above all pleasure pleasing, pleasurable — 
Then thunder drums, lift up your voice, ye trum- 
pets. 
Break into life, and let your tenor be 
That harmony most exquisitely so. 
In that it treads on discord's martial heels, 
And running after, breathes in greater courage. 
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Not losing its own charm : thus woman's soul 

That hangs on manly will, but gains thereby 

And nobler grows, though gentler none the less. 

O music ! I am now thy menial slave ; 

Speak but the word and whither thou shalt lead 

Impassioned I will go, without reserve 

But in implicit mood obeying. Hark ! 

The waves of sound already flood my ear 

And all his torrents beat my passive brain 

And steep it with inebriation's power — 

The mind herself invents a hundred mouths 

To drink the varied draughts all down at once, 

Till out she starts far, far beyond herself, 

In ecstasy. O music, wondrous thing, 

By thee the heart swells twice his natural size 

And beats the blood, the very life of man. 

Right through the tingling veins with double 

speed — 
Making the craven warriorlike and brave, 
The brave more valorous a thousand times 
And all the world a magic battle-field. 
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BEFORE THE BATTLE. 
^Lorenzo loquitur.^ 

WOULD that I were like the common 

mass, 
Which pass their'^ears without a thought 
or sigh, 
Armed with indifference, the sovereign cure 
For half our ills. But oh ! to think, to think. 
And on deep thought to build a lonely life. 
This is a very martyrdom of mind. 
Where thought is pain and solitude a hell. 
Hush ! 'tis the voice of passion. At this time 
When life is verging to a dreadful chance. 
Be calm, my soul ; in stillness view thine end. 
The lake if calm reflects the eternal sky. 
But tempests mar that beatific sight 
It hath of Heaven, so it is with thee; 
Thou canst not muse and passion the same hour. 
Blindfold I entered into life, like one 
Pusht o'er a threshold by an unseen hand, 
Then hears the door shut suddenly ; too soon 
The bandage dropped and my bewildered eyes 
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Hit on a scene whose misery is such 

That naught but custom smooths it to our gaze. 

Disease was there for ever pandering death ; 

Poor bodies breathing in their measured air ; 

Strong men with sicknesses of soul ; distress 

Praying for riches, riches tired of self; 

Fair talents run to seed in listlessness \ 

Love trampled down by lust ; adversity 

Nursing young innocence at her fierce breast ; 

Sin posting up dead virtue's epitaph ; 

Guile, thinly masked, in wait for artlessness ; 

Base calumny destroying hopes for aye, 

And time confounding all. What is there here 

That we should fall in love with tarriance, 

To make a sigh the echo of " farewell," 

To cast a gloom upon the sepulchre. 

To draw thick tears as tribute for the dead ? 

O vain perversion ! Tears should be for those 

Who enter in and madly throw away 

The grace divine whereby alone the strife 

Is won for ever. Happiness on earth 

Is but a tangled happiness at best, 

The threads of sorrow are mixed up therewith, 

Health laughs thereat, and sleep's precarious charm 
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But breaks or gives it ever and anon. 

One little draught of wine will smooth the brow 

And in a moody hour give birth to joy, 

A punctured nerve will steep us with dismay 

And fill the man with pain« Nor is our life 

Or equable or constant, for it moves 

At every breath of change, where'er occasion 

Shall point the vane : most strange occasion this. 

Which brings me forth to battle for a cause 

I thought not on before — ^with prayer I go, 

And prayer shall take my courage by the hand. 

So when I fight my spirit may be brave, 

So if I fall my conscience may be pure. 



THE SACREDNESS OF LIFE. 
(Coriolano loquitur.) 

£T let the thought of life*s most sacred 

bond 
Which fiercest hands e'en tremblingly un- 
loose, 
The pity that is mingled with respect 
For fallen greatness — and the common love 
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No enmity can root from human hearts, 
Let motives of such sort obtain reprieve 
For one whom my poor words are weak to save. 



TRUTH IN DEATH. 
(Id.) 

SPEAK with truth ! 

Truth such as gives the genuine metal's 
ring, 

Like that wherein a dying man will set 
The prizfed jewels of his latest words ! 




SUSPENSE AND TRUTH. 
{Id.) 

LOATHED truth, unsheathM bright and 
bare, 

That I had never drawn thy horrid blade 
From the smooth scabbard of suspense and hope ! 
Thou piercest with unmerciful intent. 




ISO 



THE SHRINE OF ST. JAMES. 




TOO LATE. 
{Ramiro loquitur,) 

T is not SO — I will not credit this- 



It cannot be that — oh, eternal Heavt^i ! 

What means this icy chillness <rf her 
hands, 
What import have these fixed and open eyes ? 
No breath upon the lips ! Far-stretching hope. 
Thou hast indeed the prize of thy desires. 
An empty casket whence the gold is gone. 



THE FOUNDING OF THE SHRINE OF 

ST. JAMES. 

(Id,) 
0, tell him 

I do felicitate his good success, 

Tho' never more with brave and sensuous 

mirth 

Shall I partake his triumphs. For this thing 

We certify our vow must be fulfilled, 

And to St. James a costly shrine be built 

At Compostella, where his name is dear ; 
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Our Spain that wars against the infidel, 
Shall hold the warring martyr for her saint, 
The first of all the twelve who died for Christ. 




PASSING, NOT DEATH. 
( Coriolano loquitur, ) 

ALL it not death, but merely cease of life, 
For there is something in that chilly word 
We mortals like not since the blood is 
warm. 
O no, she died not ! naught so beautiful, 
So innocent, so holy can be lost 
In dumb corruption, but it only sets 
To rise elsewhere more dazzling. She is gone 
From out our ken but not our reverence ; 
Nay, memory shall build a shrine for her. 
As for some holy thing. Thus let her name 
Bring peace upon you, since she passed in peace 
And made a noiseless exit from the world, 
So drops the rose upon the autumnal grass, 
So melts the smile around mirth-wearied eyes, 
So fades the sun from off the western cloud. 
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AN EPITAPH. 
(Coriolano loquitur^ 

N£ good and true 
Is smitten down. O never, never more 
Shall I behold a man so good and true. 
Something akin to the ideal Mend 
The mind will fashion in its loneliest hour ; 
A life that cannot twice be found by us 
Harmonious to our own : from different lyres 
Rise varied notes yet blending to the same. 
So hearts of separate birth will beat as one. 
His was the melancholy that forbids 
Its own excess, but drives the sufferer on 
To dare great things, is ready to foigive. 
For it can see the nothingness of name; 
Thus Herakles of old, knight-errant god, 
The union of sweet gentleness and strength, 
Overcame himself and built his strength on pain. 
Enough I enough ! I beg the noise of arms 
And all the honor of a soldier's tomb 
Be paid to his ; this favor is the last 
That I shall ever ask my liege for him. 
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(Ramiro loquitur^ 

Each army with their generals or king 
Shall line the path for such sad burying, 
Then part to tell (as oft it hath been told) 
How much of woe this little life can hold. 





SELECTIONS FROM 



"THE D R E A M." 




THE COMING OF THE SUMMER MOON.^ 

HE air was breathless, hot, and when the 

west 
Had lost his flames, more brightly gleamed 
that orb, 

[^ Anaximander, one of the earliest of the Ionic philoso- 
phers, asserted that the moon shone by borrowed light, rriv 
<tiKj]vr\v ^l/evSo(l>arj, kcu cltto rfKiov (l>ittTil^E(r9cu (Diog. Laert. ii. 
I, 2). The same was asserted by Pythagoras of the Italian 
school, TTjv (TtXrjvriv XdfiTreaOai vir* rfKiov (Ibid. lib. viii. I, 27). 
The most remarkable statement, however, is that of Anaxa- 
goras (Ibid. i. 3, 8), that the moon was not inhabited, but 
had mountains and deep depressions, ti^v ffeX^vi/v oiKi\atiQ 
\ovk\ txEiv, aXKA xai \6<l>ovg kcu <pdfxiyyag. (The word ovc 
seems, from the context, to have dropped out.) It is truly 
extraordinary how Anaxagoras could have come to this con- 
clusion, so singularly confirmed by our modern telescopes. — 
Ed.] 
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Which, rising as an harbinger of rest, 
Lulls all the feelings that would then disturb, 
Having a power to soothingly absorb 
The after-tumult of the fiery day. 
And Passion's self beneath her gentle sway. 

She comes in slow advance, a pallid bride, 
To wed the dreadful night when silence calls ; 
Footing the lonely paths of heavens wide. 
Where shine few stars at longest intervals. 
And passing on through those untraversed halls 
Views all the weary mockery of mirth. 
Or hidden pain which fills such hours on earth : 

So pure beyond defilement of our race, 

So bright above our generated woes, 

So calm, that all our wars rob not her face 

O' the peace which round her traveling she throws, 

So unattended — love concentred grows 

Almost to worship, as if fain to see 

In her lost Dian — chaste divinity. 
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TO THE MOON. 

MOON, thoQght I, how patiently thou 

movest 
O'er thy blue fields which man poUuteth 
noty 
And ever speechless, ever loud reprovest 
The race who by their blood-shedding do blot 
Thy sister-star, man's brotherhood forgot ; 
Blame, lesser light, yet blamest thou in vain, 
War ceaseth not, nor hate, nor cruelty, nor pain. 

On thy wan brow how much of woe is prest. 
In thy pale eyes what sorrows mirrored be. 
Long nights and days thou takest naught of rest, 
But chroniclest in grief our misery ; 
Cain's red transgression those pure eyes did see. 
And what to-day ? the self-same murderous story. 
Murder oft titled war, the murderer's triumph 
glory. 

Thou innocent ! Of innocence the hue, 

A living, dreadful white defends thy face. 

Like death which cannot sin : thy cheeks ne'er knew 

The blush which mantles o'er mere human grace, 
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Telling of something sinful in our race ; 
Death blushes not, nor fearless infancy, 
So shame of self was never found in thee. 

As thou wert made thou shinest undiminished, 
Thy light now wanes, now gathers to the full, 
Now wanes again, but till the orb be finished 
Rounds yet once more the night's wide realm to 

rule: 
Ocean dares not thy bidding disannul, 

He follows thee through all thy varying ways. 
And docile moves wherever move thy rays. 

But time shall come when thou shalt blush indeed, 
Not for thyself, fair moon, but for this earth. 
The which when looms the vengeance, 'tis decreed, 
Shall rock with fear in hope's detested dearth, 
When sins cease overflowing in mad mirth, 
Then for the little number of the good, 
Thy tears shall fall and all thy tears be blood. 

Now while I communed with our planet thus, 
My wish grew strong to see what might be seen 
From such high eminence, the marvellous 
Broad belts of lands and broader seas atween; 



w 
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But more, the human acting on this scene, 
The strife, the ambition of my kindred clay. 
The good, the ill, and all we name " To-day. 

And as it sometimes chances that we hope 
So ardently, we deem we have possession, 
And wishes raise the mind beyond its scope 
To fancies which awhile bear truth's profession, 
Till sober waking brings hope's retrogression ; 
How came it ? yet in very truth it seemed 
I trod the crystal floors whereof I dreamed. 

It may be that the soul, wrought by the sense 
Of joy or admiration to a high sphere, 
Becomes co-equal with that sea immense 
Of ecstasy, and for a moment near 
To lofty things sees earthly disappear, 

Freed as a bird from captive life that kills. 
And all the fardels of terrestrial ills. 



Thus will mere painting take us from the round 
Of heart-born cares, some long-traced scene of joy, 
A narrowing grove, lakes, blue as Ocean, bound 
By very distant shores — no winds annoy, 
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Nor storms creep on such pleasance to destroy, — 
And on the grassy foreground of the scene 
A white-robed dancer with a tambourine : 

Or music, falling on the enraptured ear, 
Has raised the soul to wondrous eloquence. 
To altitudes which almost whisper fear 
Lest human clay return with harm from thence, — 
Deep draught of harmony that steeps the sense, 
As if astray from heavenly doors ajar. 
To set the spheres a- singing star to star. 

If Art can ravish to forgetfulness, 
Has Nature not the same, nay, greater power. 
Breaking through human thraldom and distress 
To make us free for one untroubled hour. 
Giving us blossoms culled from fancy's bower ? 

Others may smile, I care not, but to me 

That lonely moon was full society. 

MODERN POETRY. 

l^j^^O be obscure is now the great achievement, 
To write in verse no mortals comprehend. 
So that the Muse in a complete bereave- 
ment 
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Of intelligibility must end : 

transatlantic Longfellow forfend ! 

Your Muse is still a Muse; England's, methinks, 
Has fed on riddles and become a Sphinx. 

Be metaphysical, despise all metre, 
Call rime corruption, choose immoral themes ; 
Drag in religion anywhere to treat her 
With all her truths as fever-phantom dreams, 
Coin uncouth words, write wholesale over reams, 
Mangle quotations, pick from out their slaughter. 
The whole dilute with Tennyson and water. 

Thus you may gain a poet's reputation, 

1 choose a humbler, less frequented way, 
To write what need but little explanation. 
To call a spade a spade and say my say 
In current words and phrases of the day. 

But first by people to be understanded, 

A right which readers always have demanded. 
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IN THE MOON. 

0AM I NG along the valleys in the moon, 
I felt the thrill of solitude supreme ; 
There was deep silence, 'twas a very boon 
After the noise and maddening strife which seem 
The chief ingredients in life's fitful dream, 

There were vast mountains, but no snowy crown, 
No piny woods, no waters flowing down. 

But bare they rose, each looking on the other, 

Rocky, unfruitful with eternal chill, 

All hand in hand like brother linked to brother, 

But linked in death, unalterably still ; 

To these the highest Andes were a hill. 

Or Rosa's head with icy tresses rude, 

A little mound, a scanty solitude. 

Now ere that I had time to look around 

Or further view the knotted hills on high. 

Here in the stillness where e*en thought had sound, 

A thing of voice, upon an eminence nigh 

I saw a being of eternity : 

Perchance an angel but in form a man, 
His face was glory, but his eyes were wan. 

M 
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Then came the strange sensation as in dreams, 
I knew him well, hailed him without surprise ; 
We have a hidden memory which seems 
To slip to forms which never met our eyes, 
As if we had lived in other entities ; 
His name was Cahralila, that I knew, 
Methought that face, ere now, had met my view. 



• 



DESCRIPTION OF THE VIEW OF THE 
UNIVERSE FROM THE MOON. 

LOOKED : the universe was all aflame 
With countless orbs of every size and ray. 
And distant worlds which bear no earthly 
name 
Shone out unduUed in the long, lunar day ; 
They know no vanishing, pass not away. 

For night and day alike are crowned and bright 
With all the wonders of the starry light. 

The sky was space, not azure as below. 
But black intense, a depth of hateful dread. 
Where the great bodies unrefracted throw 
Their living gleam, with fires eternal fed, 
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No softened sheen as men see overhead, 
But side by side, in horrid contrast cast, 
Lay light to darkness through the space aghast. 

Two orbs were there, far larger than the rest, 
And one was larger, fairer of the twain, 
The other further myriad miles, possest 
Of golden front which burned itself amain, 
And far along did draw a dazzling train ; 
No mist conceals, no cloudy dimness mars, 
This was our Sun a-shepherding the stars. 

The nearer was the Earth, twelve times as large 
As the full moon to us below doth seem, 
Nor white but many hues it did discharge, 
Headed and girt with loveliness supreme. 
And round the globe ran a bright, colored stream. 
The mingled rays of stars behind his rim. 
Which, as an aureole, oft encircle him. 

And lo ! upon his disc I could discern 
The various climes and kingdoms one by one, 
These parchfed, which beneath the tropic burn, 
Those wintry-seasoned that avoid the sun 
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But Cynthia's colder shining nerer shun ; 
The Atlantic dark beyond the centre lay. 
Nor yet was blue with the first orient ray. 

Our little isle, beneath the polar snows, 
Did meet, though scarcely met, my straining eye, 
And India's coast near which the equator throws 
His line about the globe invisibly, 
Appeared the east, and towards the west did lie 
The tawny plains where Afric's torrents pour 
Their welcome waters o'er the southern floor. 

Still had I looked upon my native star. 
Seventh of swift planets circling round their king. 
Or watched a comet hurrying from afar 
In oval orbit, his strange traveling, 
But that beyond and this side Perseus' wing 
The Milky Path did sun and earth outshine, 
Were stars but gods, transcendently divine ! 

Arched overhead and broad upon the north, 
'Twas beaten like gold, folded into gold. 
Onwards to where Orion marches forth, 
The skyey warrior, or the Pleiads hold 
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Timid communion as in legends old, 

And the Twins stood upon the glorious stream, 
Which glistered with innumerable beam. 

Awful in beauty, motionless, eternal, 
As if the vault, incrusted thick with gems, 
Did belt our system with a dawn supernal, 
Hung round about with flashing diadems ; 
These, too, a band irregularly hems. 

Which here and there is raveled and expands 
Its million worlds that are as million sands. 

Once more the sun allured my wandering gaze, 
Central in light, in majesty and power, 
He seemed as winged with a far-stretching haze, 
Full-eyed like his own imitative flower. 
Fabled to move through each long summer hour ; 
His sphere was ruled, he royal ruled alone, 
Treading with saflron steps the ecliptic zone, 

" O Cahralila, amicable guide, 
Angel, or man, or moon's strange denizen, 
Whoe'er thou art," thus in distress I cried, 
" Why are such glories hid from sight of men ? 
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Is beauty made to be ornnade again. 
But while it lasts, to be a lavish thing. 
That lacks beholders and no joy can bring? 

^ Sach scenes are not for as who grovel low 
In swarming towns imprisoned, stifled, mewed. 
But for some spirit whose pure life may glow 
Responsive to the very wonders he hath viewed : 
We stoop with our own littleness imbued ; 
Fair scenes are guerdons for the greatest minds, 
Light cheers in health but in weak sickness 
blinds, 

^' The day shall come when weakness, stricken down 
By death, shall yield a strength we know not of. 
And patient merit with a suiting crown 
Shall reign, &r, far from rebel lips that scoff, 
In yonder spheres, and all her misery doff, 
Then shall we ponder greatly, not in vain, 
Toying with worlds like jewels in a chain." 

**Well spoken," said my only listener, 
<< Despise thyself, that is the golden rule. 
Explore fair science, but do not infer 
Man is omniscient ; his own heart's fool 
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Begods himself and merely gathers wool ; 
How goes his folly ? Tell me, for up here 
I learn news piecemeal, nothing very clear." 

" O Cahralila, dost thou bid me fall 

Amidst the scenes that I would fain forget, 

And in this place of innocence recall 

The things of shame — the stumbling-blocks which 
yet 

For man's abasement by himself are set ? 
Hear then, for so in hearing thou shalt learn 
How great a good a little worm may spurn. 

" Has not the fulness of supernal love 
Been poured profuse on our humanity ? 
Have not the riches which were hid above 
Been thrown as sand upon our path, and we 
Blaspheme the Giver in our misery ? 
Free-will is ours, wherewith we act and choose 
The undying evil and God's grace refuse. 

'' Man's end is God, but man has sickened so, 
That self and worse than self is now his end ; 
Society is loosened, while below 
There fester all the plague-spots which must rend 
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Her fevered flesh no human skill can mend ; 
Her looked^br dawn is as a lamp gone out. 
Palled in the darkness of fast-thickening doubt ; 

" Which hurtles up in rack of bloody cloud, 
Lurid, tremendous, until overhead 
AVe see dead faith's now universal shroud. 
Around us thirsty Hps all crackt and bled 
Longing for waters they dispaiigbd, 
And hands not lifted to the skies in prayer, 
Because, 'tis said, there dwells no Listener there. 

" Peace, holy nymph, that erst did sit imbowered 
Beneath chill shades of fruitful olives gray. 
Now starts to find her very wreath disflowered. 
And instruments of death prepared alway, 
Which mock her to the face, misdoubt her sway ; 
Peace blesses those alone who trust her well, 
Nor guard her in a full-armed citadel 

" Each nation calls on Might's perverted laws 
To justify the slaughter of her sons. 
But findeth little pretext, and because 
She findeth none or little, madly runs 
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To war ! to war ! though this e'en Interest shuns : 
The conquerors fool the conquered in their pain, 
Revenge is bom, and war flames forth again. 

" Nor is there term or limit to their woes. 
For conflict multiplies itself, and men 
Are mown as grass in Europe's deadly throes ; 
Life counts as nothing, ay, nor honor, when 
Thie demon of destruction bursts his den. 

To trample down some province twice over- 
thrown. 

Or slake with blood a tyrant on his throne. 

" But Justice, though she treads the earth no more. 

Reigns at the hand of God's Eternal Son, 

And when the tide of wickedness runs o'er 

Its utmost brim, so that it fall upon 

The just and froward, mingling them in one, 

Her arm shall raise the sword so long laid by, 

And smite the peoples for iniquity 1 

" Then as a vat where the full grapes are trodden 
Till all is crimsoned with their lavish dew, 
The Earth shall redden and her soil be sodden 
In life-blood hot outpoured mid conflicts new, 
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Where wrong shall fight with wrong, while to the 
few 
Who yet be pure hope shall dissolve and die, 
In that all they have hoped for shall be nigh. 

"And they shall see their Saviour with much power 
Calling the tribes to judgment at His feet, 
And wrong and falsehood in that very hour 
Shall fall for ever, daring not to meet 
The dreadful gaze of Him whose fear is sweet : 
Whose Name is life, but to the world despair 
Hated in every clime yet lovely everywhere. 

" But now the hour of triumph is for man, 
The seeming triumph which is never his ; 
His words are bolder than when he began 
To fight with Heaven, e'en his blasphemies 
Sound worse, for worser are his miseries; 
Christ and the Church of Christ supply the theme, 
Which twain he nameth only to blaspheme." 

So far I had spoken and we still were standing 
Upon the dizzy heights of one tall rock. 
That looked down on the many hills, commanding 
His lesser comrades with ungentle look, 
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But now the angel with slow footbteps took 
A downward path, I grasped his guiding hand 
And viewed at every pace the vale expand 

Vast stony mounds and craters desolate, 
Torn summits tumbled to the lowest plain, 
Fragments of hills overthrown, shapeless and great. 
Strewing the scene with death like fabled rain 
Which injured powers for punishment ordain, 
Here molten white, here deep enshaded, cold, 
All marked with fire of some disruption old. 

But the great heat in full intensity 
Taught me to seek a cave wherein his might 
Dared not to come, an awful place to see, 
The shade was blacker than the blackest night ; 
Outside, the soil was glaring fiery white, 
Beneath a sun that burned in skies of jet, 
Three hundred hours unclouded and unset. 

We stayed our feet beside this rocky door ; 
The threshold bore deep vestiges of flame, 
Distinct, though never to be tortured more. 
As some seared heart whose scars are still the same 
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Though it be cold and dead except in name, — 
Then from this spot we turned our gaze around 
To view the fruitless friimess of the ground. 

While gazing, thus he spoke, ** If thou hast hold 
Of truth although on earth it be laughed down, 
Most happy art thou ; Truth indeed is bold. 
Her light is God's light and her crown God's crown ; 
He founded her in peace, she knows no frown. 
Like to the Teucrian songstress named * the true ' 
Yet not believed save only by the few." 

Which said, he pointed out the wondrous plain 
Walled in with hills supporting loftier cones ; 
Each cone was ringed with craters, whence again 
Jutted sharp peaks above rude caims of stones, 
These last the fires had broke, and lay as bones 

Which bleach a desert, where the traveler's eye 

Mourns the last relics of humanity. 

Upon the terraced ramparts of a ridge, 
I saw twelve mounds and pyramids on them ; 
Here 'twixt two spires of rock was wrought a bridge 
By force of fire, a pendent diadem 
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Above black chasms ; there a slender stem 
Of pillared lava raised itself alone 
O'er the piled slabs, the wilderness of stone* 

Mountains uprose on mountains, but afar, 
Towering above the loftiest in their pride, 
Gleamed the Copernicus, his head a star 
Shot with the sunlight, and his crests divide 
Into three summits myriad cubits wide ; 
His very base is higher than the height 
Of all the chains which hold the morning light : 

His feet are on the thickest crags upheaved 
And press the ruins of dismembered ranges, 
Whose toppling masses shattered, crushed and 

cleaved, 
Have fallen headlong in volcanic changes ; 
He reigns above, his loveliness estranges 

His very peers — they stoop before the throne 
Of glory which is greater than their own. 

Beyond this awful eminence of splendor 
Lay the low margin of a boundless plain. 
Paved, as 'twould seem, with garnet flags which 
render 
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The whole of ruddy look, a purple main, 
Named Ocean of the Storms, but named in vain — 
No waters surge with melancholy roar, 
Nor rise to lash that ever silent shore : 

And further, stretched beneath the disc of Earth, 
The Sea of Showers, an opal-tinted sea, 
The Bay of Rainbows, barren with the dearth 
Of fire or icy chills eternally, 
The Seas of Nectar and Serenity, 
The Lake of Dreams, beyond the Gulf of Dew, 
And northwards. Death's Expanse of lurid hue.* 
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HE day was ending, slowly, slowly ending, 
1 1 For though the sun had touched the hori- 
zon's brim, 
He lingered much; no colored mists were blending 

' How full of poetry are the very names of the lunar seas, 
seas not of water, but of desolation and silence — Oceanus 
Procellarum, Mare Crisium, Mare Tranquillitatis, Mare 
Serenitatis, Mare Nubium, Mare Nectaris, Mare Foecundi- 
tatis, Lacus Mortis, Lacus Somniorum, Palus Somnii, Sinus 
Iridum, Sinus Roris, &c. 
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Their softening hues around his brazen rim, 
And gathered clouds came not to wait on him, 
Full threescore hours he pointed to the west, 
Ere last he sank, descending to his rest. 

Earth, glorious planet, mounting more and more, 
Filled half her arc with steadfast light serene. 
While many lands enshaded deep before, 
Loomed larger now as vying to be seen, 
Till the long night of weeks should reach the mean, 
Then all the globe would glister at the full, 
Veiled with her fleecy clouds as white as wool. 

Yet did my thoughts return to that my home 
From this the incommunicative star ; 
I thought of skies of blue and streams which roam 
Mid forests, with birds* carols heard afar. 
The pleasant things which Nature's hands prepare ; 
Behind was rock and rock before our face, 
Above, mere blackness, interstellar space. 
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By thidLest bays and ivies wildly stiown. 
To where they mixed the vale's fruits with dieir own. 
And wandered fordi the summer's truant breeze. 
Dimpling green depths of imdergrowing trees. 

There too the vistas vanished down the slope. 
Each further branch less leaf-green than the near, 

' iroXvav^Bft4n''Qpau — PiNDAK, OL ziiL 17. 
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Though suns played in like gleams of living hope, 
Trying to make the darkling distance clear : 
There mightst thou yearn at life's far scenes to peer 
Which still recede through all those dim to- 
morrows, 
Some fleckt with joy, but more bedimmed with 
sorrows. 

Within the vale Bath, — city of white spires, 
Her porches, groves and streets of pillars lay, 
And all that Nature, all that Art desires 
Combined for beauty \ in the middle May 
Or leafy advent of the June each spray 

Bowed down with blossom, pregnant with the fruit 
The year will pluck ere summer's voice be mute. 
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HEN did I sing the sports that make us 
strong. 
Endearing every copse and plain and field 
To memory ; the hunt which sweeps along 
O'er grassy tracts and winter's leafless weald, 

N 
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Where hounds give tongue or joyous horn has 
pealed; 
The cheery greetings of the meet, the run, 
The slow return when sinks the misted sun. 

Or tiie fresh charm which lures us to the sea, 
Winged with white sails of yachts that dip and rise; 
The wiry shrouds are loosened to the lee, 
Strained by the mast to windward ; on she flies ! 
On ! as instinct with life's true energies, 
Daring to quit the lessening shore and be 
Lone on the waters' brave immensity. 

The ensigns float or blue or admiral's white. 
Where Medina shows many a craft at Cowes, 
The well-appointed schooners gilt and bright. 
Or little-mizzened yawls, whose sharp-cut prows 
Tell in the match for pace. The sea endows 
Health with more health, and ruddies life anew 
On many a cheek where paled the crimson hue. 
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E was not silent, for he thought of those 
Who sink where fellow men hear not their 
cry, 

Who never more beheld, despair and close 
Struggling in vain with their last enemy, 
More awful from its dread infinity ; 

He knew he pleaded for the poor whose doom. 
Save for his lips, would be that general tomb ! 

The triple-masted ship, the sister barque, 
The square-sailed brig and lesser brigantine 
Drop daily from our shores ; full soon the mark 
Of the horizon hides them. " She was seen 
In such a latitude/* Months pass, we glean 

No further record. God ! they perished — where? 

No eye will deign to weep, no heart to care, 

1 Mr. PlimsoU's agitation seems to require no further justi- 
fication than the following fact: — In one year alone {\%*li(^ 
two thousand three hundred and eighty-one men sailed from 
British ports and were nezfer heard 0/ again. 
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I. 
E rivers of Eden with pleasures abounding, 
How soft is the burden your ripples are 
sounding ! 

'Tis the one note of sweetness borne down from afar 
To gladden the thirst of this waste where we are. 




II. 
The fruits which hang o'er you to blazon your tide, 
Are the meed of the mart)rrs who i* victory died : 
From the gems and the gold which your waters 

wash down 
Is wrought for the saints the incorruptible crown. 



III. 



Twelve thousand twelve-fold are the ransomed 

whose feet 
Press your amaranth margins unscathed by the heat, 
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Their mornings and evenings, their labors are done ; 
In the noon everlasting the Lord is their Sun I 



IV. 

O rapture exalted ! man's eyes would fain feast 
On your splendor unknown ere their anguish has 

ceased, 
Through the flood of their tears they are strained to 

behold 
The weight of true glory, yon wonder untold. 

V. 
Pavilions, ne'er trod by unconsecrate thing, 
To the harp of God's love shall eternally ring ; 
'Tis love and love only they find for their theme 
Who are washed in the blood of the life-giving 
stream. 

VI. 

Our faith and our hope, pilgrim-virtues with pain, 
Shall perish with us but not flourish again. 
Love, marvel of heaven, love, ark of God's rest, 
Alone is immortal in the land of the blest. 
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VII. 
Bright vision of Eden, true Eden whose leaves 
No changing autumnal of freshness bereaves, 
Dear vision of Eden, why passest thou by, 
So swiftly forsaking this sin-wearied eye ? 

vm. 
Tis fading — too sacred that radiance for one 
Disfigured and soiled ere his journey be done : 
The dust and the blood need be wiped from the 

feet, 
Or ever the exile his country may greet. 

IX. 

As the flight of a thought so the flight of our breath. 
Long, long the delay in the sabbath of death ; 
My hope has rushed on o'er the grave of despair 
To the Orient in Eden. God ! let me be there. 



EDEN AND GETHSEMANE. 




EEP calls on deep : — His was the deeper 

love, 
Who sank to earth and sweated blood for 
thee, 
That thou shouldst crave the strength which is 
above, 
Nor faint in entering Gethsemane. 

Thy prayer is still for light — calm, cheering light — 
So heart and mind their proper paths may see, 

But following Him thy portion shall be night. 
Not of the world, yet of Gethsemane. 

Thy yearning is for love, some kindred breast, 
A friend to man thee for the strife to be ; 

Where were His friends when from that Heart was 
prest 
The cry that went up in Gethsemane ? 
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Bear to the end, as He hath even borne. 
Whilst to the hills life's transient shadows flee. 

And thott shalt smile to find beneath the mom 
A rivered Eden in Gethsemane. 



FINIS. 
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